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The ‘‘ League,” 


A NrEwsPaPER bearing the above title has 
lately appeared among us as a candidate for 
public favor. As far as type and paper are 
concerned it is very creditable to the taste and 
judgment of its promoters, but whether it will 
win its way, that is, make itself a paying con- 
cern, will depend upon whether the public 
mind is ripe for the reception of Free Trade 
doctrines pure and simple, to the advocacy of 
which the League devotes itself. ‘Lhe first 
two numbers which have reached us are devo- 
ted chiefly to the exposure of.the crucial in- 
stances in which Protection has wrought great 
damage to American industry. If it can be 
clearly shown that the decaying and moribund 
state of certain branches of trade is clearly 
owing to the unwholesome shade cast over 
them by Protection, it is a fair inference that 
other branches, once strong and vigorous, but 
now languishing, owe their decline to a like 
cause: 

Take, for instance; shipbuilding; in which 
we were once the foreniost among nations. 
We give to this branch of industry the highest 
possible protection, for we actually torbid our 
citizens buying foreign-built ships, refusing to 
grant American register to any not constructed 
in our own shipyards. Our tiniber and iron 
ate protected by enormous import duties on 
the foreign articles, and if we do not protect 
labor by prohibiting immigration, it is only 
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because the protectionists hesitate to carry 
their doctrines to their logical conclusions. 
Perhaps, however, it may be argued that it is 
solely because these doctrines are not carried 
far enough in another direction that their ap- 
plication fails; that because the medicine is 
diluted it does not act; and that, to show what 
Protection can do it properly administered, we 
ought further to prohibit the competition of 
foreign ships with our own. Let us, this 
school would say, prohibit foreign vessels 
trading to our ports, or, at least, impose dis- 
criminating duties on all foreign tonnage. Let 
the cry be, American goods only in American 
ships, and then we shall see our shipyards re- 
sume their former activity, and our sails whiten | 
every sea as they once did. There are two | 


build and equip for $40 per ton (in gold) a 
ship that would cost here $100 in currency. 
All the world, except ourselves, may buy and 
sail these cheaper vessels, and it is perfectly 
clear that till we can either build as cheaply as 
others, or are allowed to buy what they can 
produce cheaper than ourselves, we must see 
the freighting trade ot the world pass away 
from us. 

The League pushes this argument home 
against its antagonists with considerable skill, 
and endeavors to show how the fallacy which 
underlies the Protectionist doctrines as regards 
shipbuilding is traceable in all the other argu- 
ments by which Protection is sought to be 
upheld. Similar causes will produce similar 
effects, and they argue that the fate of one of 
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Europeans, and the peculiar formation of the 
country is such that the few roads are nearly 
impassable. The number of inhabitants is, of 
rather was, about 3,000,000, relying en 
ticely for their subsistence upon rice, the 
chief and almost the only product of the 
country. The cultivation of rice is almosi 
entirely dependent upon the rain-falls in Sep- 
tember and October; and in 1865 there was 
no rain at all in those months. The result 
was a famine, such as has not been known for 
a hundred years past. The Governnient 
officials in Calcutta were slow to believe in the 
possibility of such a catastrophe, and it was 
not till the population were dying in crowds, 
and it was evident that money was of no use, 
because no amount of money could buy food 


considerations which may hinder this extreme | our leading industries is only premonitory of | which did not exist, that effectual steps were 


application of such a doctrine; the one is that 
our treaties with foreign nations distinctly pro- 
vide against stich discrimination, and the other 
is, the fear of retribution. We should gain 
very little in prohibiting foreign ships trading 
with our ports if other nations enacted similar 
laws against ours; but what shall be said of an 
argument which, when pushed to its logical 
results, lands us in such a mass of absurdities 
as this? 

Our readers are not nrifamiliar with the ac- 
tual state of our shipping interests, protected 
now as far as international laws will allow. 
Scarcely a ship is now being built in the United 
States. Our neighbors in Nova Scotia can 
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the fate which must befall the others, under 
similar conditions. But political economists 
have recently been taught a severe lesson as 
to the danger of stretching their doctrines too 
far, for to the rigid enforcement of the laws 
of supply and dethand, laid down in their 
school as invariable and inexorable, is, in & 
great measure, due the horrible deaths by 
starvation of 700,000 of the inhabitants of 
Orissa. 

The circumstances were these: Orissa is a 
province of India; having the delta of the 
Ganges as its northern boundary; and the Bay 
of Bengal on the east: Lying thus out of the 
usual track of travel; it is little known to 


‘ JEALOUSY."=—FROM A PAINTING BY DE JONGHE,—SEE PAGE 323. 


taken for the relief of the province by the 
Government in Calcutta sending aniple stip: 
plies of food: Too late, however, for that 
Government to save itself from the indelible 
disgrace of having been accessory to the deaths 
by actual hunger of 700,000 of its subjects. It is 
evident that the officials in Caleutta werd 
hampered by politico-economical notions that 
when food was wanted the unrestricted 
operations of Free Trade would supply it. 'Thus 
in answer to one application for food they 
wrote, ‘‘The Gowernnient decline to import 
rice into Pooree. If the market favors im- 
porters, rice will find its way into Pooreé 
without Government interference, which can 
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only do harm. All payments for labor em- 
ployed to relieve the present distress are to be 
in cash.” But a law that might hold true in 
Europe was, from exceptional causes, quite 
inoperative in India. The official mind could 
not rise above the utterance of a few truisms, 
and when after long delays it was found that 
the ordinary operations of trade would not 
fill the vacuum, Government came forward to 
supply the exceptional necessity ; but the cost 
of the experiment was a loss of human life 
almost too shocking for belief. 

The moral is obvious. I'ree Trade opposes 
all Governmental interference with what are 





called the natural laws of trade, just as 
another branch of the science of political | 
economy would dissuade us from indiscrimi- | 
nate relief to beggars. Yet it is no less true 

that an unbending adherence to a principle 
will in one case consign a whole people to the 
most horrible of all deaths, just as to the other 
it might prevent us from saving a starving 
wretch from misery and want. 
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Special Notice. 

Wirn No. 601 of Franz Lestr’s Inxvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, we presented No. 1 of National 
Portrait Gallery, viz., a Portrait of Hon. THADDEUS 
STevENs, and with No. 605 a Portrait of WENDELL 
Parures., being No. 2 of the series. In No, 609 is a tull- 
length portrait of Masor-GeENERAL SHERMAN; and 
in No. 616 a full-length portrait of ADmmmaL 
FaRRAGUT. 








Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 

Great attractions for the new volumé of this 
favorite fami’y paper. With No. 105 of Franz Lesxie’s 
CurmmnNex CorNER each purchaser is entitled to re- 
ceive a new and elegant Gift Plate, engraved by 
Linton in the highest style of art, entitled 
«AGAINST HIS WILL,” from the universally admired 
oil painting by J. G. Brown, In the same number 
commencing the Fifth Volume of the CarmNEY CORNER 
was begun a new and exciting SERIAL ROMANCE, As 
an inducement to the formation of Clubs, we offer as a 
premium for Thirty Subscribers to the Cuimnex Cor- 
NEB a $55 Famity SEwING-MACHINE. 








Science and Religion—Paris and Rome. 


To ruosr who, from this side of the Atlantic, 
watch the course of events at the two chief 
points of attraction in Europe during the pass- 
ing summer, there is a singular interest in the 
contrast between the exhibition in Paris and 
that inRome. Perhaps, as they who are on a 
mountain top obtain a clearer view of all that 
is passing in the valley than they who dwell 
beneath, so we, who have the vantage-ground 
ot distance, are more impressed by the opposi- 
tion the two scenes present than they who 
actually mingle in them, To those who travel 
for the meré pleasure of excitement it may 
make little difference what the nature of the 
stimulant is that gives the enjoyments they 
crave: a picture-gallery, a review of an army, 
the sight of an Emperor or Sultan, a distribu- 
tion of prizes, or elevating the Host, are all 
alike so many lions that must be seen, and to 
miss the programme of the day is a fault that 
your true travelers for pleasure never allow 
themselves tocommit. But besides this class, 
who doubtless form a respectable part of the 
shoals of spectators who assemble in Paris and 
Rome, there is also a larger proportion who are 
attracted to one city exclusively, and who no 
inducement could tempt to the other, These 
muy respectively be called the votaries of 
science and the devotees of religion. The 
objeets which have an absorbing interest, an 
irresistible attraction for the one, have no, 
charm for the other, and all experience of 
human nature is at fault if, between these two 
classes, uncongeniality of pursuits does not 
produce a stronger feeling than mere antipathy 
to each other. 

The Freneh Exposition has drawn to Paris 
the philosopher, the artist, the manufacturer, 
and the artisan. Each has found there what 
is most eminent in the world in his own sphere, 
while the theory or practice of one country has 
met its supplement or counterpart in the in- 
dustry of some other. There is no need for us 


representatives of the arts, sciences, and in- 
dustries of the different nations of the world 
is to remove the asperities which are caused 
by segregation, no less than by the emulation 
it excites to lead to higher standards of excel- 
lence for the future. 

The Convocation in Rome has other aims, it 
appeals to totally different principles, and it 
must be conceded, is founded on profounder | 
springs of human action. Orystal Palaces, | 
World’s Fairs, Expositions, are the creations of | 
& new age. The present generation has seen | 
the first of them, and it may be, will see also | 
the last. But Convocations have their origin 
in the dim antiquity of the Church, and the 
assurance of their future recurrence is based 
on the immutability of the religious principle 
in the minds of men. The eighteen hun- 
dredth anniversary of the martyrdom of St. 
Peter—whether the date be exact or not is 
of little importance, for even our annual 
festivity of Christmas is open to similar doubts— 
carries the mind back to all that is most vener- 
able and solemn in religious history. Indus- | 
trial exhibitions may be the beginning of a 
new era in the world’s progress, but it is a 
materialistic, money-getting, and self-glorify- 
ing era. Changes may and must befall it. 








is established between the highest develop- | 
ment of material wants and the highest de- | 
velopment of religious wants, involves many 
revolutions of both; but from the whole of 
this movement the Romish Church will stand 
apart, appealing as now to its traditions, and 
secure in the adhesion of those who for ages 
to come will not and cannot join in the pro- 
gress to which we look forward. 

It would be only a fancy picture to imagine 
the difference in external appearance of the 
crowds who attend on Pius IX., and those who | 
surround Napoleon IIL Each has drawn | 
round him special representatives from the | 
ends of the earth. It might be difficult for | 
one who was not an eye-witness to say that the | 
Bishops, Patriarchs, and Archimandrites who | 
appeared in their full robes among the 18,000-, 
who assembled in St. Peter’s to assist in the 
ceremony of canonization of the new saints 
formed a more gorgeous assembly than the 
17,000 who witnessed the distribution of 
prizes in the Exposition building. But as far 
as regarded scenic appliances, there can be no 
doubt the vast interior of St. Peter’s, lighted 
up by innumerable tapers, the splendor of the 
altar, and the solemn majesty of the music, 
made the spectacle in Paris seem by com- 
parison of the tamest and most dreary kind. 

It cannot be supposed that the Exposition 
had any ulterior design. If political advan- 
tages were contemplated by the opportunity it 
afforded of personal interviews with the 
reigning: sovereigns of Europe, any such 
designs are proved by the actions of the Em- 
peror of Russia and of Von Bismarck, since 
they recrossed the French frontier, to have 
been without fruit, With the closing of its | 
doors the purpose of the Exposition will be | 
ended. Far otherwise with the Convocation | 
at Rome. If what is generally believed be 
true, this celebration of St, Peter’s martyrdom, 
and the canonization of a number ot obscure 
men who were supposed to have done some- 
thing to entitly them to the divine promotion, 
are mere pretenses for the assembling of the 
notables of the Church, and form the prelude to 
matters of far higher importance. 

There is good reason for supposing that it 
was the intention of Pius IX. to resolve this 
Convocation into a General Council, to which 
should be submitted the question of declaring 
as a doctrine of the Church the personal in- | 
fallibility of the Pope. Most Protestants, we 
believe, think that this is even now her doc- 
trine, but they are in error. The power of the | 
Pope is limited in many ways. He cannot es- 
tablish a dogma, or change of his volition any 
of the essential ordinances of discipline. But 
should a General Council, which is regarded 
by Roman Catholics throughout the world as 
the supreme power of the Church, declare this 
new dogma, there is nothing the Sovereign 
Pontiff may not do, for his utterance must be 
taken by his followers as a revelation from God 
himself. It is well known that the Society of 
Jesus is in favor of this change, and heretics 
will not be slow in suggesting reasons why 
they should be so. It is supported also by 
the entire body known as the Ultramontanes, 
and it is known further that all the Bishops otf 
the Church have been consulted as to the ex- 
pediency of calling a General Council. On 
the other hand, there exist grave reasons why, 
in the present condition of the Papacy, such a 
step should not be taken, at least at present; 
but whether postponed indefinitely, or only for 
a season, there is no doubt that such a scheme 
was in agitation long prior to the present Con- 
vocation, and its realization was left to depend 
upon the temper of the prelates, to be ascer- 











to enlarge on the benefits of such modes of 
interchange of ideas. The civilized world has 
pronounced its verdict in their favor. Even 
apart from the rhapsodies in which some 
writers indulge as to the recognition of the 
rights of labor, by which they are supposed to 
mean manual labor, it cannot be denied that 
the tendency of such mingling together of the 


tained when y met at Rome, It may seem 
| marvelous that in the present age the temper 
of shonld be toward increasing the 
weight of the fetters on human concience. 
Perhaps an explanation ~ he fopnd in the 
natural Jaw of reaction. Jt was not antece- 
| dently improbable that the spread of rational- 
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ism and the secularization of Church property 
in different parts of the world where yet the 
Pope is honored as the visible head of the 
Church should tend toward a strengthening 
and enlarging of the Papal power as compen- 
sation for the attempted restrictions upon it. 
But it cannot be expected that in this country, 
where freedom of religious thought is even 
more powerful than freedom of political action, 
such a step should be approved even by the 
most devoted followers of that Church. 

If we have spoken lightly of the products of 
industry as displayed in Paris, in contrast with 
the objects pursued by the Convocation in 
Rome, it has only been as opposing matters 
that are in their nature transitory to those that 
areenduring. So far as regards its contribution 
to the actual comfort and welfare of mankind at 
large, Rome sinks into insignificance before 
Paris. Stripped of all sentiment, and severed 
from the associations of time and place, we seein 
the one only a fresh attempt of priestcraft to 
tighten its hold upon the mind ot man; while in 
the other, all that science can do to elevate and 
enlarge it is lavishly displayed. No human 
being will be wiser or happier by the labors of 
the hierarchy assembled at Rome: while it is 
difficult to set bounds to what may have been 
done at Paris for the advancement of industry 
and the amelioratian of our race. 








Snakes; and the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 


Lonpon society has lately been agitated by 
the question of the morality of feeding the boa- 
constrictors in the Zoological Gardens with 
live rabbits. On one side, it was maintained 
by some amiable and kind-hearted people that 
what was very good for the boa was very bad 
for the rabbits. And even if this position had | 
to be given up, on its being shown that, by the 
laws of supply and demand, if there were no 
boas no rabbits would be reared to feed them, | 
it was urged the sight of the slimy deglutition | 
was injurious to the moral sensibilities of the 
young people who were present at the beasts’ 
feeding-time. It was only in this view of the 
matter that the opponents of live feeding had 
any advantage, for the proposal to substitute 
stuffed snakes for live ones met with no favor 
either with the mere sightseers or the students 
of natural history. It was, however, with 
some treason observed that if extra-tender 
humanity felt too sorely the swallowing of live 
food, it would be easy for it to absent itself 
from the cages when such convivialities oc- 
curred, on the same principle that fondness for 
roast-beef was quite compatible with deep dis- 
gust at the sights and smells of shambles when 
cattle were dressed, or rather undressed for 
market. We have not heard how the question 
was settled by our cousins. Probably, after 
serving for a few newspaper articles, it was 
dropped in favor of some new excitement, and 
the boas and the rabbits were left to pursue 
the even tenor of their ways—one inside the 
other. 

But it shows how much our social ethics run 
in the same groove with that of English civili- 
zation, when we find similar questions arising 
both here and there. Not that the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals Society in London had 
taken the lead in the controversy we have re- 
ferred to; the limits of its duties appear better 
defined than those of its prototype here. But 
it must be admitted that, whether boas ought, 
in the interests of public morality, to eat live 
rabbits, bears a strong analogy in principle to 
the question as to whether useless dogs may be 
drowned; and that the Society of which Mr. 
Bergh is president has taken the side of the 
dogs need not hinder us looking at the matter 
by the aid of such other lights as we have. 

So long as dogs were not declared property 
by law, they certainly had this advantage, that 
any one killing them, killed what was not his. 
When our canine friends were raised in the 
social scale, they must have found, like many 
of their superiors, that ‘property has its 
duties (perhaps “perils” would be more | 
proper), as well as its rights,” However, if 
capable of appreciating the logic of the ques- | 
tion, ‘*May I not do what I will with mine | 
own ?” they would find that elevation in station 
was not without many drawbacks, not one of | 
the least of which was their liability to be called 
upon at any moment to yield up their lives | 
either to gratify some whim of their masters, | 
or atone for some indiscretion of their own. 
Here the question naturally arises, if a dog 
has to be put to death, how can it be done’| 
with least pain to itself, and with the greatest 
amount of deference to public morality? 
Poisoning, shooting, drowning, readily sug- | 
gest themselves, and it appears to us that ‘the | 
latter has this advantage over the other modes, 
that it disposes easily (the North and East 
rivers are wide) of the carcass, a not unim- 
portant consideration at this time of year. 
Mr. Bergh and his Society evidently think 
differently, and we see by the papers that 
they have prosecuted a man for drowning his 
dog by throwing him from one of the ferry- 
boats. One naturally asks whether a bullet 
through its head or @ dose of cyanide of po- 
tassium would have found more favor in their | 
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eyes, and if so, would they insist on the un. 
clean remains being buried on land? Perhaps 
the Society objects to killing dogs at all. This 
may be a very amiable weakness, but it is 
open to one objection, that death may be in 
many cases the truest mercy, and again, that 
to constitute itself the judge between a litter of 
puppies and their owner on the point of keep- 
ing some and destroying others, is to assume 
functions they are not authorized to assume, 
and covers with ridicule an association other- 
wise praiseworthy and respectable. 

The fact is that by too broad a construction 
of what cruelty is, and of what animals are, 
this Society may deprive itself of the means 
of doing a great deal of good; for when 
once it obtains a character for petty and vex- 
atious interferences with the ordinary affairs 
of respectable citizens, its real usefulness is at 
an end. It requires only to push the appli. 
cation of their principles a little further to 
make them judges of the slaughter ot animals 
for food, and the destruction of vermin. Nick- 
names are apt to be fatal to the reputations of 
either men or Societies. It would be a public 
misfortune if people should get into the habit 
of saying when they kill a cockroach or crush 
a musquitoe, ‘‘ There goes another Bergh.” 








The American Press Abroad. 


We notice with pleasure the growth and 
prosperity of newspapers in London devoted 
exclusively to American matters and the spread 
of American principles. The chief of those 
that reach us are the Anglo-American, the 
American and the Cosmopolitan, all carefully 
edited, and well calculated to instruct our 
cousins on many points of our Government 
and social systems, as to which they have 
hitherto been deplorably ignorant. To our 
countrymen traveling abroad this year, it 
would, we imagine, be very agreeable to have 
prepared for them a careful resumé of the 
week’s news from home, and thus save them 
from the labor of perusing an entire file of our 
heavy daily papers. At a late assembly in 
London, Earl Russell is reported to have said 
that he confessed the error he had labored un- 
der while Minister, in regard to the causes and 


- objects of our civil war. He owed it, he added, 


to the conversations of our Minister, Mr. 
Adams, that he had come to take a juster view 
of the character of Mr. Lincoln, and to ap- 
preciate more fully the labors of that good aud 
great man on behalf of human freedom. His 
lordship did not state the exact date of his 
conversion, whether it was before he guitted 
office or since, but it is more than probable 
that, as has been the case with many other 
men, his opinions have changed since the 
notable triumphs of our armies. Our con- 
temporaries in London may be cheered by 
knowing that there are such illustrious con- 
verts—we had almost said—in the market ; and 
as proselytism is not exactly the employment 
for which our Minister is accredited abroad, a 
noble field is open for their labors, in which 
we wish them unlimited success. 








TOWN GOSSIP. 


Tue Constitutional Convention still contin- 
ues its sittings and its debates, and seems with the in- 
creasing heat of the weather to become more warmed 
up to its work. They have voted upon the suffrage 
question and decided against its impartiality. 

It is something to have obiained even a dispassion- 
ate hearing for such a proposition, and perhaps for the 
next five years we must be contented with this ne::a- 
tive species of advance. Another subject tor congratu- 
lation afforded by the existence of this august body is, 
that its very existence isa proof of the generality of 
the opinion that constitutions are things which are not 


| only subject to alteration, but that such a process may 


oftén b® one of amelioration. 

It is a great thing to have got thus far. It is a recog- 
nition of the fact that society grows and that the swad- 
dling clothes of its infancy are neither the proper nor 
decent garmenta tor ita maturity. There is no disre- 
spect or contempt expressed in this opinion for either 
the era of the swaddling clothes or for that mode of 
dressing, or for ita use at that period. It was good in 

diti have ch d, 
and the question now is, what costume is at present as 
appropriate to the increased growth of the body politic 
as that was in i's infuntile age ? 

To meet this question fairly and fully is no small 
task, though it would seem that there is no lack of per- 
sons who are not only willing to undertake it, but eager 
with all the assurance of ignorance to thrust themseives 
into this phase of the sartorial business. 

There are a plenty of them, who are as far from com- 
prehending the needs and exigencies of the case as were 
those philanthropists who were enthusiasiic in the 
cause of saving the infant heathen by providing tor 
them copious supplies of fine-toothed combs and moral 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Then there are others who would suggest the return 
to the toga and the robes of antiquity. These forget 
that the modern businesa of life is different from that 
of Rome. Such garments look well enough in statues, 
principally hecause the statue is expected to do nothing 
but look well and keep quiet, but how would the toga 
do in Wall street, or with our present system of rail- 
roads and telegraphs, ferryboats and omnibuscs? Br- 
sides, too, the modern dress must be suited for al) 
classes, and this applies, both actually and figuratively, 
both im the physical and moral world. 

In Rome the people were not considered. The great 
majority of them were paupers, dependent upon tbe 
rich, and used by the rulers as best suited their (the 
rulers") convenience. The taga was not tor them, but 
tor their masters. They were expected to do the work 
and the fighting, ana be thankful if they did not starve 
at the ane, or get killed at the other. As for consider- 
ing them in the matters of the State, any turther thas, 
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to devise the easiest and simplest means of keeping 
them in the best copdition tor working or for fighting 
and contented with their position, this never entered 
the heads of the rulers, with the exception of a few 
radicals of the time, who were scouted as visionaries, 
seditious persons, and promptly put down. 

Evidently, therefore, the advocates of the toga are as 
completely if not as ludicrously wrong as the philan- 
thropis«. Anotber class of persons appear to be in 
Jove with the middle-age customs, with its pomp of 
dress on the one hand and its sumptuary laws on the 
other. This class wish generally to reserve all the 

p for themselves, and apply the sumptuary laws to 
every one else. 

They are particularly noisy at present. They want 
the dress of every class to be decided and specified, and 
further than that, made obligatory. This is their idea 
also of law. They conceive it as a system of command, 
You must do this! or you must not do that! and if you 
do not, why, then, we will make you. 

They would make the youth society, who has just 
arrived at the point when he begins to feel himself a man 
when the beauty and charms of the fair maid Nature ex- 
cites his imagination, when he feels conscious of his 
first real coat, and hardly at home in his first tall hat, 
and to conceal his ill-at-ease feeling, may perhaps be in- 
clined to swagger and bluster a little—at this time these 
persons would consign him again to his jacket and short 
trowsers. 

Itcan not be done. The attempt is foolish. Author- 
ity may force him to do so for a short time, but only for 
ashort time. He hae reached the age when his own 
yolition must be the motive power for his actions, and 
when he can be guided only by his reason and his affec- 
tions. 


.Doré’s immense compositions in the Salon are per- 
plexing to the English critics. One of these is more 
than feet long—‘‘Le Tapis Vert.” As the title 
denotes, it is a scene in a gaming-house, and the moral 
tendencies of the picture are not, according to more 
than one writer, any better than 

as bein, 


descri ig coarse, dry and clumsy, to excess. 
poy thy ad picture in the Salon, “‘ Jephtha’s Daughter | 


Companions,” is spoken of as displaying a cer- 

| tain amount of originality and other good qualities; but, 

| on the who'e, it appears to be generally admitied that 

| M. Doré is overiaxing > 

| _ We have seen lately, at Goupil’s, a clever picture by 

| No . The scene is the interior of a stable or 
barn, in which several terriers are engaged in conflict 
witb a number of cats, great and small. The general 
bs prev and confusion are very well rendered in this 


e. 

Edward Hodges Bailey, R.A., English 
| sculptor lately dead, who e t statue of 
| “*Eve at the Fountain,” began his studyof the plastic 
| art as a modeler for silversmiths’ work; and Alexander 
| Brodie, a Scotish sculptor of great promise, who also 
| died a short time since, worked as a brass-finisher in 
| his early youth, 


the veteran 
d the fi 











BOOK NOTICES, 


A Romance or tHe Repusuic. By L. Maru 


its execution, which is | 


—— The acquisition of Walrussia a to necessi- 
ie bya eng ofa pore foe though for 

| What purpose, except that some faag eee Se 
out of the supplies of rations, itis aificn to say. The 





Cup. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


A Southern story, in which are told the fortunes and 
adventures of two beautiful daughters of a wealthy | 
planter and a quadroon mother. 


PostHumous Papers oF THE Pickwick Cvs. | 
By Caries Dickens. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
This is the first volume of another new edition of 
Dickens’s works, The entire series will be comprised | 
in thirteen or fourteen volumes, to be published © 
monthly. The page and print are larger than in the 





And so it goes. There are a thousand fanciful cos- 
tumes proposed, each of which in the opinion of the in- 
yentor has never had its equal for beauty and health, 
but the youth who, it is proposed, shall wear them, will 
have none of them, since they are all liable to equally | 
just and potent objections. j 

Meanwhile the fact is painfully apparent that the 
yovth’s old clothes, those which have suited for his 
gdolescence, are worn out, and can last even in their 
present disgraceful condition but very little longer. 
Patching, even, seems to be out of the question, The 
texture is too much worn to stand that process. It has 
been tried until hardly any of the original material 
remains. 

The emergency would seem to be somewhat pressing, 
sirce upon all hands it appears to be agreed that the | 
youth must be clothed. But no; there is one set of 
outrageous persons who, seeing the danger that the 
youth’s suit will soon fall off from him, and the impos- 
sibility of reconciling the opinions of his guardians 


diamond edition, over which it has also this advantage, 
that the illustrations, of which there will be eight in | 
each volume, are selected from those which appeared | 
in the original English editions. 
Tue Art Jourwat. New York: Virtue & Yor- | 
ston, No. 12 Dey street, 

The number for July contains two beautiful steel en- 
one and a large number of illustrations of articles 

the Paris Exposition. 

NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

of Philadelphia: | 
t,”” by Dickens; 
; and “Orville Col- | 





From T. B. Pererson & 
‘Bleak House” and “Little Dorri 
“The Rebel Chief,”” 4 A Aimard 
lege,”’ by Mrs. Hi ood—a capital story for boys. 

From Lortya, of Boston: “The Rous Pass; or, Eng- | 
lishmen in the Highlands,” by Erick Mackenzie. 

From Ticknor & Freips, of Boston: “Dombey & 
Son,”’ diamond edition. 

From ERIC A. Brepy, of New York: ‘ The Fall 
of Fort Sumter; or, Love and War in 1s60-’61”"—a 
‘humorous story.” 


ferences 
| ion, have taken place recently in Verona, in Florence 
In Travi the 


| a disagreement of the accounts of the firm with those 


| in 





concerning the make of the next he shall be provided 
with, propose that he shall make the experiment of 
throwing off his old rags, for they are nothing more, JEALOUSY. 


and returning to the costume of Paradise. Buttheir| Toe original of this picture was painted by 
suggestion is too horrible to be entertained for 4 ne Jonghe, a Belgian artist, but now a resident of Paris, 
moment. and was imported into this city by one of our picture- 
Amusements in the City. | dealers, and now forms an ornament of a private pic- 

It is gratifying te be able to say that there is some- | ture-gallery collected by one of our ‘‘ merchant princes.” 
thing new aos the “ aad , oe a | The sentiment of the picture, and its story, is evident 
over its three hundred an entieth performance a | ata glance, The little with a doll, feels jealous of 
on RT ee eee in which | ine ailection lavished — her pamy he hen sister, 

vorable ' . , 

“ir, Dan Bryant closed his successful season at Wal- | Who is evidently her mother’s favorite, and expresses 
lack’s on Saturday, July 27th. He is succeeded by | her feeling in her face. Such tragedies lie all around 














Miss Lotta, of which lady more in our next, | 
The revival of ‘‘ Columbus” at the Olympic, by Mr. | 
Tohn Brougham, is a great success, the house being | 
filled every night, in spite of the terribly close weather. | 
Nightly is Mr. Brougham drawn before the curtain, to 
make # speech; and it is our opinion that half the | 
audience go to the Olympic for the sake of those witty | 
little speeches which the versatile J. B. throws off with | 
such apparent ease. A pleasing feature at the Olympic 
is the rentrée of Miss Emily Thorne (Mra. Cavendish), 
an actress who at once geecured the lasting plaudits of 
New York play-goers when she first made her a; ce 
tn this city four or five years ago. ‘ Columbus” is pre- 
ceded by light comedies, such as ‘‘ The Fast Man,”’ and 
Fitzjames O’Brien’s capital play, “‘A Gentleman from 
Ireland.” While touching upon the Olympic, we must 
not forget to make favorable mention of a clever and | 
fascinating young actress now playing there—Miss 
Alice Harrison, who unless we are greatly mistaken, is 
destined to become one of the sparkling lighte of the 
New York stage, | 

At the Broadway Theatre Miss Julia Dean yeyes | 
“The Woman in White” on Monday and Tuesday, July 
2d and 23d. This favorite dramatization was suc- 
ceeded by “ Griseldis,” a drama in five acts, translated 
and adapted from the German by Mr. Wilmshurst, of | 
this city, and now produced for the firsttime, It was 
presented, successfully, on the last three nights of the 
week, Miss Deane taking her farewell benefit as Medea, 
on Friday, July 26th, and playing her farewell matinée 
on Saturday following, as Fata, in **The Hunchback.” | 

“Black Sheep,” at the New York Theatre, has been | 
micceeded by that bright and piquant actress, Miss Kate 
Reignolds, who appears as Violante, in the ‘‘The Won- 
aS pnd Cheageee Se the farce of “ Anthony and Cleo- 
pal ” 

Mr. G. L. Fox has revived his welcome pantomime 
season at Barnum’s with that sure card of his, the 
“Little Boy Blue,” which, on the homeo: 
ciple, perhaps, is an excellent specific for 

At the Bowery, fa shohits) th more «ppropriate to 
these dog-days (and nights) than the succession of dog 
dramas produced there by the Messrs. Thompson and 
their trained canines, who continue to make their bow- 


¢@ prin- 
“biues.”” 


| for this year by the 





wows there, nightly, 

As for the minstrel summer season, it is now upon 
Us with all its blossoms. Cotton & Sharpley’s troupe 
i at the Fifth Avenue Opera House, August 5th. 

ere is an Eighth Avenue Opera House in full blow at 
the corner of 34th street—burnt-cork opera, of course, 
dutler’s, at No. 472 Broadway, has a grand “combina- 
tion,” with entertainments too various for recapitula- 
tion, While last, though by no means least, come the 
Georgia Minstrels, at No. 600 Broadway—genuine de- 
scend ‘nts of African princes, to whom the charred cork 
Were & superfluous cosmetic and an insult, 














ART GOSSIP. 


J. G. Brown’s charming picture entitled 
“Against his Will,” Linton’s engraving of which is 
given away with No, 105 of Frank Lestre’s CHIMNEY 
Conn, is now to be seen in Snedecor’s Gallery. 

{n the same gallery we lately noticed » picture by 
Willmarth, called “Playing Two Games at the Same 
Time.” The composition includes three figures—s 
young cavalier playing at chess with an elderly gentle- 
mad, upon whose shoulder leans a young and beautiful 
woman, whose eyes are very much én with 
those of the young cavalier. The picture is s very ex- 
Pressive one, and painted with all Willmarth’s gare as to 
Sccesories and details, 


Artists who work in water-colors—~and a pity it is that 
we have s0 few who do—would do well to inspect s 
watercolor picture by Vibert, which has just been 
- An View in Schauss’s Gallery, It is a somewhat 
> wing, of a grotesque and quaint character, and 
» Temarkable for the clearness and brilliancy of its 
one,’ xcept in some passages where too much 
+ color has been used. Vibert is best known by 
Works in oil, and has this year obtained a medal for 


is “ 
Wega,” ne The Muster-Call of Troops After s 
ta, 


































now on exhibition in the Salon des Beaux 
Paria, 





us in the various domestic circles, and for those who 
can draw the needed iesson of life from them are not 
without their value. De Jonghe, as an artist, is held in 
high est for his y of drawing and his skill in 
coloring, while the motives of his pictures being drawn 
always from the daily scenes of life, appeal strongly to 
the general public, and have consequently obtained for 
him a high reputation. 











EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— The Comptroller has gent a on to the Boara 
of Aldermen concerning the amount for —— 
the rts of the Common Council. e amount vote 


slature is $50,000. Any one 
who will take the trouble to examine the newspapers 
among whom this amount is divided will agree with the 
png mee in his opinion, that the matter is one “of 
yreat importance.” 

-—— The last and most reliable from the 
South go to show that the principle of co-operation, by 
which the freedmen are given a portion of the crop, is 
very successful in ee The system is one 
which could be extended with profit to other portions 
of the country, and other branches of industry, and if 





there is any certainty in the signs of the times, will be 
80 soon, 


—— The New Jersey ublican Convention has de- 
cided in favor of im: suffrage, while the Consti- 
tutional Convention in this State has decided against it. 
One of the effects of the war, is the creation of 
a iblican party in New Jersey, though it seems that 
they hold to principles of the right stamp. | 

—— A Western tailor has taken the prizein the Paris 
Exposition for a suit of clothes. The event is a source | 
of great congratulation to the‘‘Jenkenses” in his quarter. 


— Mr. Emerson delivered an oration before the 
Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard, which is noticeable for its 
breadth of generalization. The subject, as near as the 

roduction can be amare | classed, was upon the 
Duties of Men of Culture, a subject which deserves and 
uires very serious consideration in this country, and 
w will become of greater importance when we have 
really @ class of cultivated men who can cgmbine to ex- 
ercise an influence, instead of as now a host of pre- 
tenders to the title, who, by their pushing qualities, 
overshadow and repress the few isolated specimens 
which we have. 


— A company is to be of the returned 
soldiers, to deliver parcels, &c, The idea is excellent, 
and if the rates are made reasonable, its success cannot 
but be certain, 


—— The steamboat Granite State, on the line between 
this city and Hartford, while, on the morning of the 
Mth of June, San Gate, rap on a rock, 
and had to be ed on the Island shore. For- 
tunately no one was hurt. The injury done to shipping 
by the intricacy of the Hell Gate passage, during the 


last ten years, would pay all the expenses of making the 
channel safe; but still it seems that no active steps are 
to be taken in this 


— The reports of the filibustering bands now 
organizing in this country, in order to avenge, as they 
term it, the murder of ilian, are no doybt enor- 
mously . The reports of the way the news 
of his death was received in Europe will probably go 
far to cool this enthusiasm; and at ge there is no 


estion that such expeditions Quixotic 
in the caigeme, and to meet with nothing but 
disaster, 


— The statement of the condition of the public 


debt, to be made public on the Ist of A’ |, it is 
said, show thas been decreased ween two and 
three If this can be done with the 





arran, as not to uire an army of collectors, nor to 
be upon some 16,000 articles instead of as few as 
possible? 


| dashes through the room, throwing up his arms, crow- 





—— It is said that the official information from the 

ent at W: shows that, for the year 
1866, there were only about a half million persons in this 
country who paid an income-tax. 


rations will consist ot pork or bacon, mutton, flour or 
hard bread, beans, rice, coffee, brown sugar, vinegar, 
salt, pepper, molasses, dried apples, and peaches, mixed 
— tea, soap and tine candles. Canned 

ts, meats and vegetables will be supplied for sale to 
officers. 


Foreign. 


—- Recently in a small town in Cornwall, England, 
six persons were imprisoned for twenty-one days on a 
charge of trespass. The crime consisted in picking s 
few berries in a wood during a Sunday afternoon ram- 
ble. ec was brought by the son of the pro- 
ee a d in which the trespass was com- 


—— At the recent breakfast in Manchester, 

Mr. Garrison, Lord Russell took occasion to acknowledge 
that he had been in his opinions at the com- 
mencement of our war, and thereupon all the papers are 
loud in their praise of his manliness at confessing it. 
A careful perueal of the remarks he really made, will 
show that this utterance was really one of the most 
diplomatic he ever made, and very far from an open 
confession of mistake. 


—— Violence, caused by religious diffi of - 
and Travi, as well as in Birmingham. 

cause was a sermon preached by the Catholic bishop 
against the Protestants, which was so violently abusive 
that some Protestants who were present, feeling in- 
sulted, slapped the bishop’s face after service. The 
Catholics, in retaliation, sacked and burned the houses 
of some leading Protestants. In Verona, the people not 
liking the course of the clergy in retusing to take 

in the celebration of the Constitutional festival of June 
2, refused to allow the religious procession on Corpus 
Christi Day, and broke it up by force. The same thing 
was also done in Florence. 


— The firm of Peto, Betts & Crampton has been 
laced in bankruptcy. Sir Morion Peto, the head of the 
ouse, attracted great attention by his lavish display of 

wealth during his recent visit to this country. The 
immediate cause for placing the estate in bankruptcy is 


of the London, Dover and Chatham railway. The books 
of the firm show the railway owes them £380,000; while 
those of the railway show that the firm owes them almost 
£7,000,000, without interest. 


— There are in the world between 800 and 900 
Catholic bishops, of whom 480 were recently present 
Rome to take part in the recent ceremonies of 
canonization. The same occasion collected together 
also 43 cardinais, and 20,000 priests. The occasion was 
a singular mixture of the grandeur and the smallness 
of the present church. Just before the ceremony 4 
man committed suicide in the church, and it is stated 
that the Pope reconsecrated the edifice before continuing 
the ceremony. 


— The Sultan during his visit to Paris is said to 
have shocked all the conventional ideas of etiquette by 
neglecting to give his arm to the empress, during the 
ceremonies in the great Exposition, in which he took 
part. He is said to speak neither French nor English, 
and to wear the expression of a man supremely bored 
during the long speeches he has been forced to listen 
to on any occasion of reception during his visit. 


— The report of the Parliamen investigating 
commission in the matter of the recent famine in India 
shows that about one-fourth of the population of the 
province of Orissa, out of a population of about 
3,000,000, died of starvation, and that this terrible 
catastrophe was due to the official imbecility of four 


persons, Sir Cecil Beadon, the late Lieutenant-Governor 
0! and three members of the Calcutta Board of 
Revenue. They were given notice of the impending 


danger, and urged to action, but did comparatively 
no . Buch shocking incapacity, culminating in s0 
wide-spread suffering, has not been seen in the world 
during the whole Christian era, while all that will be 
ity will doubtless be that permission 
will be given them to retire from office on pensions. It 
would never do, of course, to treat such high officials 
with anything but the politest courtesy. 








THE ORICINAL HAMLET, 


At Feggeklit, the birth-place of Hamlet, or 
Amleth, as hefisjcalled in Denmark, Saxo Grammaticus’s 
story of the Prince of Jutland has a special and power- 
ful interest. According to the ancient Sagas, there were 
two brothers, Haardrevendel, the father of Hamlet, and 
Fengo. They lived in perfect friendship for many 
years, the one resting while the other went on a 
piratical expedition. On an occasion, however, when 
Haadrevendel returned laden with spoils, and his wife, 
Geruthe, received him with extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of affection, Fengo, fired by jealousy, resolved to 
stop at home, and possess himself both of his brother’s 
wealth and wife. Pretending that Geruthe is badly 
treated by his brother, he slays the latter. Then 
Amleth, fearful of a like fate, feigns insanity. The 
king, half suspecting that Amleth is only playing a 
part, orders bim to be closely watched; but the vagaries 
of the prince continue. Next, Fengo proceeds on a 
journey, ordering. a confidant to secret himself in the 
room when Amleth is engaged in conversation with his 
mother, in order to test his madness; but Amleth 


ing like a cock. 


“Jumping on 8 heap of straw [in her Majesty's bed- 
room], he feels something haw ad I runs his sword 
through, and withdraws the dead body of the spy. He 
cuts it into pieces, boils it, and gives it to the pigs. Then, 
turning to mother, who was ware over his mad- 
ness, he addresses to her the most violent reproaches— 
if you will grieve, weep not over my madness, but you 
own shame and dishonor,” 


Fengo, more anxious than before to get rid of such a 
stepson, sends him to England. In land Amleth 
acts as a madman, and puzzles and alarms the 
king and queen by his extraordinary parables and 
sarcasms, He even’ , however, obtains the English 
monarch’s daughter in marriage. After a year’s absence 
he returns to Jutland, on pretense of attending to 
family affairs,” and arriving at the palace of 
King Fengo when the family and courtiers are in full 


carouse, joins the party in disguise, a their liguor, 
and when they are burns the bomen and 
slays Fengo. 

About s century and a half ago "s grave was 
opened, and an iron sword taken from it; but where the 


finally, with the daughter of the lish king, he 
ahi of his followers he also gilds richly, and after a 
propitious 


worage, lands at his destination, is gladl 
welcomed, and soon after presented by his queen wi 
a prince, The English monarch inquires Fengo. 
Amleth confesses all, Fengo had the English 
king’s ally, to whom he was bound 

He is, therefore, in 

oath and avenge Fengo 
spare the latter for the 
solves at last to ress his feelings for the present; but 
Amleth’s queen , he is free to deal with the 
long burdened co.:science. Ac- 
sends Amleth on an embassy to Scotland, 


offender, and clear 
he 


—— 


he knew, would refuse, and was in ‘he habit of slaying 
all who approached her on any matrimonial errand. 
Arrived in Scotland, Amleth sits down by a river’s 
brink to rest. Here, as he sleeps, a spy of the Scottish 
fogiis Ttemoves his shield and the bag containing the 

lish king’s letters. After perusing the latter, 
the queen changes the characters so that AmJeth may 
be ordered to demand her marriage for himself, The 
spy returns to the spot, and replaces the letters as he 
found them. Amleth catches the spy, but goes before 
Queen Hermentrude, and she “ proposes” straightway 


(probably it was leap-year). Amleth consents with 
ag ess, and the nuptials over, they set out 
for the court, Aml is there met by his 


former wife, whom he had supposed dead, to his utter 
amazement, and her estimate of his conduct is com- 
municated to him in ‘e of unmistakable plain- 
ness, She warns Amleth, however, against her father, 
who seeks to kill him. Several conflicts su uently 
occur between Amleth and the king; and the former, 
finally victorious, returns to Jutland with his two 


wives. 

In the of Ramme, near the city of Lemvig, 
Hamlet seitled himself, and raised fortifications, having 
found the kingdom in a state of insurrection, and a 
pretender, Viglet, aspiring to the throne. The re- 
mains of an ancient encampment appear there still, 
which are called Amleth’s castle. A battle ensues 


between Hamlet and Viglet, and entrude, his 
Scottish wife, on accom: to the field. 
But Hamlet is slain; and Hermen simply 





STERNE’S BURIAL. 


Even the dead body of Yorick was not ex- 
empt from the law of adventure and odd situation which 
ruled his eccentric, brilliant and melancholy life. There 
is a horrible whimsicality in this posthumous anecdote, 
80 yop told by Mr. Fitz; Hy 

* “In the Bayswater road, not very far from Tyburn 
Gate, a new sueaprans had been ed, attached 
to that church in Hanover square where the more 
fashionable marriage rites were celebrated. We can 
readily find our way to it nuw, for it is notorious among 
the neglected graveyards of London, and found very 
useful as a sort of huge pit for all the rubbish of the 
ruinous houses that hem it in closely all round. Weeds 
rioting in their impurity, yawning graves, headstones 
ering over, dirt, neglect; end a squalid-looking 
-house, all so: and grimed, with a belfry and a 


“This is now the condition of the graveyard where 
Laurence Sterne is supposed to lie. It was then the 
new burying-ground, near Tyburn; and to this spot, on 
the day of his interment, at twelve o’clock noon, came 
a single mourning coach, with ‘two gentlemen inside.’ 
One of them is known to have been Becket, his pub- 
lisher; the other, we — assume to have been his 
friend Mr. James. The bell over the soiled and grimed 
dead-house was not allowed to ring. And in this 
‘private’ manner (a privacy almost amounting to 
8 ¢), was the body of the great humorist consigned 
to earth. The ‘two gentlemen ’ represented the splendid 
roll of nobility and gentry that ‘pranced’ ‘ore his 
sermon-lists! One more instance of the fatal blight of 
desertion that seems to attend the jesters of ity at 
their grave. 
* Now follows that strange and ghastly scene in which 
that meagre figure of poor Yorick, upon which he 
and others were so often merry, was to make a last 
appearance. 
“‘When the ‘two gentleman’ were seeing the earth 
laid up n their friend’s remains, there were other and 
more profane eyes watching from the road, and mark- 
ing the ae m. y~ A Mn of resurrection- 
men pureu eir cal as lawlessly as the highway- 
men did theirs u vy te ‘and this ‘new fybucn 
as 


stag, 
der 
bell. 


become necessary to place 

regular watchers, and a large mastiff dog, in ) 4 of 
which precautions, the infamous spoliation continued. 

Two nights after, on the 24th, these men came, took 
up the body, placed it in a case, and sent it away down 
to Cambridge. 
“«*Mr. Collignon, B.M.,’ of Trinity, was then Profes- 
sor of Anatomy, and to him it had been disposed of. 
These aids to medical science being costly, and pro- 
cured with difficulty, Mr. Collignon invited some friends 
to see him illustrate his anatomy on the body that had 
been sent to him from London; and an old friend of 
Mr. Sterne, who was of the party, was inexpressibly 
shocked at recognizing the familiar features, and fainted 
away on the spot. It was too late, unfortunately, to 
save the body from the knife, for the dissection had 
—_, been completed. 

bad t a close to Yorick’s strange career, which began 
in wanderings, ana brought him thus finally to his old 
University.” 








A STORY OF THE STACE. 


Amonost the theatrical beauties and cele- 
brities of the eighteenth century, we find Mrs. Rogers 
frequently named. She was not married, though in com- 
mon with several single ladies on the stage, she assumed 
the matronly designation. Her rivalry of Mrs. Oldfield 
created a memorable schism in the dramatic microcosm, 
which amused the town for three months, and ended in 
her defeat ; but the most remarkable passag 

is her tendresse for Wilks, the actor, which 
created the more scandal and derision, as, in her youth- 
tul days she professed prudery, and carried it to such 
an extent that she refused to act apy heroine who was 
not e. In 1697, in an epilogue toaplay ca led 
“The Triumphs of Virtue,” mted to her as a gift 
by the anonymous author, she volunteered a dangerous 
and unnecessary vestal vow, in the following doggerel. 
“If the ladies will smile on me,” she said, 


“T’ll pay this duteous gratitude; I’ll do 
That which the play has done—1’ll copy you. 
At — own virtue’s shrine my vows I'll pay, 
And strive to live the character I play.” 


“ The lady did protest toomuch,” nevertheless. as we 
find in the sequel that she capitulated to Wilks, after a 
long siege. She yielded, finally, through terror and 
compassion. The innamorato took to his bed, and 
thought or said he should never leave it, if she continued 
obdurate. 
In a jealous dispute, some time after, Cibber heard her 
reproach him in these words; “Villain, did I not save 
your life?” But “violent delights have violent ends.” 
When they quarreled, and mutual regard had sub- 
sided into indifference or hate, which happened in due 
course, they were frequently obliged, in the routine of 
duty, ta act lovers together, such as Castalio and 
Monimia, Jaffier and Belvidera, The gentleman endea- 
vored to maintain the appearance of becoming affection, 
but the lady nursed her wrath up to such intensity, 
that, when they exchanged endearments in the business 
of the scene, she left on his features visible and san- 
guinary marks of her resentment, This, though death 
to Wilks, was sport to the audience, who soon became 
alive to the state of feeling between them; and such 
was the eagerness to behold this loving interchange, 
that plays which afforded an opportunity for the display 
never failed to attract a crowded house, and were con- 
stantly in demand, In the parting scene of “Venice 
Preserved,” when Belvidera begs another embrace from 
oan = Z Sait too A leave her forever, the fair 
ers Co! erselt her, with flashi es and 
curved fingers, much in the position of ae ated 
leopardess, so poem depicted by Madame Ris 
in “Medea.” Ashe said, “ This—and no more!” she 
rushed at and hugged him fearfully. At “ Another— 
sure another!” came rush and hug the second. At 
“One for the tender babe you’ve taken such care of— 
I'll give’t him truly!” number three, more frenzied 
than the two preceding. ‘And now farewell forever 't’’ 
number four, still increasing in ardor. “ Heaven knows 
fcrever! All good angels guard thee!” and exit the 
luckless Jaffier, hastily, with his handkerchief to his 
eyes, less to stanch his tears than to hide from the 
audience his lacerated lineaments. 





to sola for 


to 


him the hand of the Scottish queen, who, 


Mra. Rogers either died or left the stage about the 
year 1719, 
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THE UNITED STATES SECTION, PARIS EXPOSITION. THE NOVA SCOTIAN SECTION, PARIS EXPOSITION, 

with clearness and accuracy ; exhibits the various phe- | map of two continents, and is surrounded witha merid. 
nomena of conjunctions, transits, eclipses, &c., and by | ian and line of illumination which always retain their 
means of its indices and time-circles predicts their oc- | proper position with respect to the Sun. The teacher 


to its great value as an educational medium, and the 
United States Government has shown its apprecia- 
tion of the invention by ordering a couple of these 


The United States Section in the Paris 
Exposition. 
In our view of the United States section of the Paris 


HOME FOR LIITLE BOYS NEAR’ FARMINGHAM, KENT, EN4LAND—RECEIVING PURSES FROM LITTLE GIRIS, 


THE RECEPTION AT THE TUILERIES OF ISMAIL PACHA, SULTAN OF TURKEY, BY THE EMPRESS, 
is thus enabled clearly to demonstrate the seasons, and 


the various lengths of day and night in different; lati- 
tudes and in different seasons. 


T-xposition, the principal object represented is an | planetariums for the use of the Government schools of | currence with astonishing correctness, and for any 
American planetarium, invented and exhibited by Mr. | West Point and Annapolis. Other public schools and | period of time, past or future. The Moon’s nodes and 
Larlow, of Lexington, Kentucky. Many of the chief | universities in the United States have likewise adopted | phases, together with the inclination and eccentricity 
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A TURNER AT WORK AT THE EGYPTIAN BAZAAR, PARIS EXPOSITION. THE VENEZUELA DEPARTMENT, PARIS EXPCSITION. 
American astronomers and mathematicians have borne ; the apparatus, which presents all the more important | of its orbit, are beautifully illustrated, as are also those | The Nqva Scotia Section, Paris Exposition 
testimony to the extreme accuracy of this apparatus and | laws and motions of the solar system to the student | of Venus and Mercury. The Earth is covered with a Nova Scotia has, it seems, carried off a gold meds 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA PINERIES.—From Sketches ur Jas. E. eae Pace 326. 


FELLING, SAWING AND HAULING TIMBER TO THE MILL. 
rom the Paris Exhibition for its preserved fish. The , than 1,000 vessels and 10,000 boats, manned by upward | dor, Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The | | nearly two-fifths are taken by the United States, Tie 


export of fish is the staple trade of the colony, and the | of 50,000 hands, who, besides prosecuting their calling annual export returns from this branch of industry | | fish exported chiefly comprises codfish, mackerel, sh: 
fisheries of Nova Scotia give employment to no less | on the shores of Nova Scotia, periodically visit Labra- | amount to considerably more than $5,000,000, of which | and halibut, haddock, herrings and alewives In th» 
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Nova Scotian section of the Exhibition every variety of 
#ea and river fish procured in the colony is exhibited in 
@ perfect state, preserved in spirits. Batrels and tuns 
of fish salted and dried for export are also exhibited, 
together with specimens of dogfish, herring, seal and 
cod-liver oils, Of course, Nova Scotia is strétig in 
skins and grains; and it displays, likéWise, a great 
variety of minerals, particularly Quartz, iron ore, and 
different kinds of marbie} With dyed wools, honeydew 
tobacco, Labrador tea, ship and other biscuits; also 
au obelisk, representing the quantity of gold already 
found im the colony; some capital axes, picks, ham- 
mers, wedges, and several pairs of splendid skates, with 
a variety of stuffed animals and birds peculiar to the 
colony; specimens of fancy woods, a couple of novel 
carriages, two or three curious chairs, and a piano. 

The Reception of the Sultan at the Tui 

leries by the Empress of Frances 


On the 16th of June the Sultan arrived in Paris, and 
‘was received at the Tuileries by the Empress. A slight 
indisposition having prevented the Emperor from re- 
ceiving his guest im person, this duty devolved upon 
the Empress, who performed it with the ease and grace 
waich characterizes all her appearances in public. 


A Turner in the Egyptian Bazaar of the 
Great Exposition, Paris, 


The Great Exposition is femarkable not only for the 
arrangement of the various objects displayed in it, but 
also for the curious types of industry which are to bée 
found in it, One of the most singular of these is repre- 
snted iv our illustration, and consists of a turner who 
may be seen working in the Egyptiah Bazaar. It will 
be seen that he turns nis wheel by means of a bow, 
which he works with one oft his hands. This primitive 
way has the great disadvantage of depriving the work. 
man of one of his hands for his work, so that in work- 
ing with a large object, he has to supply its place with 
one of his feet, as shown in our illustration. It is sin- 
gular that to use his feet for the motive power should 
not have occurred to him. Yet this style of curning is 
used all through the East. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
Crowned as King of Hungary in the 
Church of Offen, 


' The magnificent ceremonies which took place at Pesth 
and Offen, on the occasion of the crowning of the Em- 


peror of Austria as the King of Hungary, were illus- |° 


trated and fully described in a recent number of Frank 
LxsLie’s ILLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER. In this issue we 
give two illustrations of some of the ceremonies upon 
this occasion, the first representing the ceremony ot 
crowning the Emperor as King of Hungary, and the 
second, 

The King of Hungary Bestowing the Or- 

der of the Golden Spur, 


which formed one of the ceremonies. The Order of the 

Golden Spur is one of the most coveted decorations of 

Hungary, and the ceremony of bestowing the Order was 

= occasion performed with great pomp and solem- 

nity. 

Receiving Purses from School-Girls for 
the Home for Little Boys, near Farming- 
ham, Kent, England. 


The Home for Little Boys consists at present of seven 
separate buildings. The schoo] building, having a main- 
room, 4 class-room, and an infants’-room, which are 
used as the school for the whole of the boys and for 
service on Sundays. The central building furnishes the 
residence for the superintendents and school-mistresses, 
the committee and visitors’-rooms, the stores, the bake- 
house, the laundry, the work-shops, and the engine- 
house, and is supplied with every necessary for the 
several purposes for which it is designed. There are 
five houses now erected in which the boys live—namely, 
No. 1, Alexandra House, so named by special permis- 
sion of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, the 
funds being raised by the treasurer, Mr. W. H. Willans; 
No. 2, Hanbury House, the gift of the lite president, 
Mr. R. Culling Hanbury, M.P., and his family; No. 3, 
the house contributed by the congregation of Hare 
Court Chapel, Canonbury, named, at their request by 
Mrs. Raleigh on this occasion; No. 4, the Children’s 
Cottage, the funds for which have been raised by the 
children of England, through the exertions of the 
honorary secretary, Mr. A. 0. Charles; No. 5, the gift of 
Lady Morrison, of The Hermitage, Snaresb:ook, and 
bearing her name, Each house is in the charge of a 
man and his wife, as father and mother of the family 
which occupies it, and is designed for receiving thirty 
boys. The man is employed with the boys in some 
industrial work, and the woman performs the house- 
hold duties, the boys assisting as far as possible. The 
committee, not umreasonably, hope by this means of 
separate houses—each with its thirty-two in family, its 
garden, and its comforts—that the boys may be led to 
feel that Alexandra House, Hanbury House, or which- 
ever house they have lived in, is really to them a home 
in the true sense of the word; and that the system will 
not be liable to the evils incident to the congregating 
of children of this class in large numbers, while all the 
boys will meet, of course, in the scbool, the play-ground 
and the workshop. The five cottages now built and 
occupied have not their full complement of boys each, 
nor can they have without an increase in the free cases» 
which are the most important, unless the committee 
have the guarantee of increased annual subscriptions, 
as each boy costs at the rate of £13 per head, and the 
annual subscription-list only gives the institution £461 
a year. When the home opened, in 1864, ithad fourteen 
children; the present number is 102, and the cottages 
will accommodate 150, The cost of the land and build. 
ings has been £11,900, of which £8,900 has been con- 
tributed, leaving £3,000 still to be raised, The income 
for last year, exclysive of building fund, was £1,803; 
the expenditure, exclusive of building-fund, £2,006. Of 
the 102 children now in the home, forty-five were ad- 
mitted by election, six by pr tation, and fifty-one by 
payment—that is, by contributing five shillings a week 
in quarterly payments in advance. Our illustration 
depicts a ceremony outside the Children’s Cottage, at 
which the honorary secretary explained that the fund 
for this cottage had been raised entirely by the children 
of England, and twenty boys and girls, representing 
the children who had so raised it, presented purses to 
the amount of a little more than £1,000, which Lady 
Constance Ashley kindly received. During the ceremony 
the boys sung some appropriate music. 


General View of the Department of Ven- 
ezuela in the Great Exposition. 


Besides her natural and agricultural productse—her 
cocoa, coffee, cotton, indigo, precious woods, minerals 
—Venezuela displays many industrial products, such as 
baskets of grass, hats as fine as the Panama hats, ham- 
mocks made of an indestructible fibre from the aloe 
tree, and embroidered with feathers; cups made of the 
szalabash, and engraved like ivory, Indian cloth of fine 
texture, &c. The vase represented in our illustration 
is an antique, and is supposed to have been made by an 
extinct race of Indians, 








THE PINERIES OF NORTH GARQLINA. 

Tae lumber biisitiéss Gn the Southetn At- 
lantic coait has beconie olie of the extensive interasts 
Ot that pat Of the country. Previous to the war it was 
thostly carried on in towns, as at Wilmington, George- 
town, Savannah and Jacksonville, or at the mouth of 
some river which was navigable; the timber for sup- 
plying the mills was cut up along the banks of the 
streams, squared, and rafted to the mills. Since the 
war, many Northern men—most of whom had been in 
the army—have gone to the South, and located circular 
saw-mills in the country where the lumber is manu- 
een eek then token eliher Uy salteead co wate 


It is estimated that at least $5,000,000 has been in- 
vested in these stnall mills in the States of North Caro» 
liné, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, sinc’ the 
war, mostly by ex-officers of our army, 

The sketchts which we present represent the ltimbet 
business of the South in its two branches—that in the 
towns and on the coast, and that itt the country. The 
larger mill is a sketch, taken tipon the spot by our 
artist, of thé mill Of Messrs, Keidder & Morton, on the 
Cape Fear, at Wilmington; N. C., and the others aré 
fair represeiitations Of the numerotis mills now scat- 
tered throughout the South; chiefly ownéd and worked 
by Northern men: Tle Cape Fear has for nearly a 


hundred years been a productive lumber region, and at | 


Wilmington there has always been a large number of 
mills, Its lumber usually surpasses in excellence and 
fineness of grain. In 1860 the export of lumber from 
Wilmington was 35,000,000 feet, and since the war the 
annual product has been much increased by country 
mills. The investment now in country mills by men 
from the North, at different points on the Atlantic coast, 
amounts to several millions. From Wilmington ship- 
ments are made of lumber to all parts of the world. 








LOSS AND GAIN. 


To-pay I saw her on the street ; 
The silken garment that she wore 
Swept like a wave about her feet : 
And J~—my garb was plain and poor. 


She saw me, and she looked away ; 

I smiled, for well I knew the cause. 
Hers is an empty heart to-day ; 

Mine is the gain and hers the loss. 


I know she thought of former years, 
When she was poor—as poor as I, 

And smiled her false, cold smile, through tears, 
At summer friends that hurried by. 


She did not look at me again ; ° 
I think her proud heart was too faint : 

For just one moment—one—and then 
She hushed its mute and sad complaint, 


And passed me by, her silken dress 
Just touching, as she swept along, 

My humble garb, whose cost was less 
Than any in that busy throng. 


I thought of what her life must be ; 
A sky whose blue is clouded o’er, 
A plain devoid of shrub or tree, 
An outward glitter—nothing more, 


To-day her heart in darkness gropes ° 
She put her better self aside, 

Put by her pure and pleasant hopes, 
To be—ah, what ?—a rich man’s bride! 


Ah, yes, gropes darkly ; for no love 
Lights up her hollow, gilded life— 
No sky so dark as that above 
A lonely and unloving wife. 


And Iam happy. By the hearth 

Of home a loving heart keeps guard, 
Far richer in its simple worth 

Than yellow gold with jewels barred. 


Far richer, yes! for gold and gems 
Are nothing to a loving heart ; 

Love mocks the costliest diadems, 
And turns to choose the better part. 


Ah, well, so runs the world away: 
She, smiling, bears a gilded cross, 

And I grow happier every day— 
Mine is the gain and hers the loss, 








Love, the Avenger. 


I map only returned from Australia a few days 
when I fell in, by one of those coincidences which 
people won’t believe in novels, and which so often 
occur in real life, with a man whom I had not 
seen for ten years, and whom I had lost all trace 
of. He was Philip Chagemore, a surgeon, whose 
life and abilities had been devoted to the obscure 
well-doing of a country practice, although his 
abilities were worthy of a more brilliant sphere of 
action. And I specially wished to see him, be- 
cause he had been the intimate college friend and 
companion of a man who was the admiration of 
most of the men in the university during my time, 
their admiration being only equaled by their per- 
plexity, for the man in question, Gerald Stauncel 
—Firework Gerald, as he was surnamed from his 
erratic genius—was a person very unique in his 
way. With the most brilliant abilities and some 
of the best qualities, he united to these others 
proportionally bad. Generous, courteous, high- 
spirited, free of money, time and interest on his 
triend’s behalf, and the life and soul of every 
circle wherein he chose to exnibit his real wit and 
humor, he would change in a second from the 
frank, brilliant bon vivant companion, to an enemy 
fierce and passionate as a revengeful southron ; 
the blaze in his dark eyes, and the white pallor of 
fury which overspread his face, might be excited 
by a harmless speech at any moment, and his 
physical strength rendered him a most dangerous 
antagonist. No wonder, then, that with all their 
admiration of his good qualities, men felt insecure 
as on a volcano’s edge when in Gerald Stauncel’s 
society. 

His intellect was of the highest order. How 
often have I heard the brilliant epigrams and the 





lucid arguments flow in an unbroken stream from 
his lips when he was really warm to his work and 
hothing ctossed his temper. The lore of Greece | 
and Romie was a6 fatiiliat and dear to him, with 
all his fondness for thoderti life and pursuite, as 
the latest odds and thé gossip on the things of 
the day were to his companioné: The power of 
concentration, argument and fiuent diétion which 
he possessed—and he had little or notie of the 
wordy crudity of youth—marked him out for dis 
tinction. So thought we all, and so, of course, 
did his father, a grand old specimen of the Eng- 
lish squire, a stately country gentleman, who 
supported his load of yearslike a boy, and carried 
his white head as gallantly as a soldier of the old 
guard, He was the owner of the gray Stauncel 
Court, which stood stirrounded by its beeches in 
the midst of a fair domain of three thousand 
actes, every tenant on which was prepared to 
| fight ary man who doubted that the young squire 
| would be the best ‘‘ member for the county” in 
Parliament, 

When he atid I quitted the university simultan- 
eously, ani advantageous offer in Australia caused 
us to separate. I had heatd nothing of “ Fire- 
work Gerald” for ten years. I had been thinking 
of hit but a few hours back, for I larided at the 
place where ten years previously he had wished 
me good-by, and the first man I lit onin London 
| was one better able than most to tell me of Gerald’s 
career, 

** And you have never heard ?” said Chasemore, 
gravely. ‘‘Why, his name was in most of the 
newspapers.” 

‘Likely enough ; but in the bush newspapers 
were few and far between.” 

“It’s a long story,” said Chasemore; “dine 
with me, and I’ll tell you about it, [’m all alone, 
for my wife and child are at the seaside.” 

A few hours afterward I found myself an inmate 
| of a house which showed that its owner had a 
| good Juondon practice. Chasemore had certainly 

made his coup in quitting Muddletown and settling 
in Tyburnia, 

The cloth removed, my host pushed over the 
claret, and drawing his chair to the fire, relapsed 

into silence ; his cheery conversation ended, silence 
| remained unbroken. 
|_ “Ah,” he said, suddenly, ‘I never felt so thank- 
' ful for my own domestic happiness—I wish my 
Laura had been at home for you to make her ac- 
quaintance—than when I put together all the 
links, half forgotten, of poor Stauncel’s story.” 
| He rose and went to a drawer, took semething 
| out, and brought it tome. It wasa leathern case, 
| in which was a gold hunting-watch, with one cover 
| dented in by a heavy blow. I looked at the crest, 
and saw it was the Stauncel falcon. 

“There,” said Chasemore, “there’s my sole 
| relic of poor Gerald. He gave it me just before 

he died.” 

“Died!” I said, in utter bewilderment. 
| you mean that Gerald’s dead?” 
| “Dead, Eight years ago.”’ 

I was thunderstruck. I had so keen a remem- 
| brance of the man we spokeof. His athletic form 
| and splendid health were the envy of usall. He 
came of a long-lived and sound stock as could be | 
found in England, and eight years ago he was in 
the very first prime of manhood. 

** Ah,” said Chasemore, as if he guessed my 
thoughts, ‘‘ no disease carried off Gerald ; he was 
killed. I'll tell you all the story: 

**You know the generous offer the old squire 
made to me to reside as the salaried physician oy 
the family at the Court till I could find a practice 
to suitme. Toa young fellow fresh from college 
and hall, with a bran new diploma, the attractions 
of a handsome salary, perfect kindliness and 
| equality with an ancient family, one of the first in 
the courty, were great temptations. I went, I 
was treated by every one as a friend and visitor, 
and shared ali their invitations. My work was a 
sinecure, 80 I kept my hand in by prescribing for 
the village, and aiding a little the overworked 
Union medical officer. As for Gerald, he was my 
constant companion, shooting and riding, and 
filled up his working-hours by studying for his 
political career; for he was no mere fainéant 
aspirant to legislative initials, You know what 
an intellect he had. 

‘One of Mrs, Stauncel’s oldest friends was a 
neighboring Mrs. Chetwynd, widow of an Indian 
major, who had left her with a fair income and a 
beautiful daughter. The widow and her daughter 
were constant visitors at Stauncel; in fact, they 
were on the most intimate footing, and Miss Chet- 
wynd was ‘ Lucy’ to everybody (Gerald included) 
except myself. She was a brilliant blonde, with a 
very fair complexion, deep blue eyes, and a rose- 
bud of a mouth. Tall, graceful, slimly-formed, 
| and light in all her movements, she was a model 

of feminine vigorous grace. 

“The young lady was clever in her own way. 
She drew well, talked French and Italian well, and 
danced well; but she had no taste for music or 
intellectual pursuits ; therefore there wasn’t much 
sympathy on that point between her and Gerald. 

“ Gerald grew, I saw, fond of the young beauty, 

and he was not the man to enter half-heartedly on 
any cause, Ere long he was evidently passionately 
fond of Lucy Chetwynd. He told her so, and the 
girl confessed her penchant for him, for she was 
fond of him—very few girls would not have been 
so. And her mother, a thorough woman of the 
| world, was alive to the eligibility of Mr. Stauncel’s 
| eldest son—Mr. Stauncel being a rich and long- 
descended landowner. Generally you don’t find 
the qualities united. 

“Lucy behaved very prettily. That’s a queer 
word, isn’t it? but it means just what I think. 
* Pretty,’ her demeanor, and manner, and speeches 
to him were: ‘loving,’ I never thought them. 
She was rather distraile at times when he used to 
try to make her as enthusiastic as himself over 
Byron and Edgar Poe, or ran on for an hour 
descanting on Mozart’s sonatas. Music to him 
| was his life-blood ; with her, it was a ‘pretty’ ac- 
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seemed to suit each otber well. But the enga,e- 
ment seemed only a half one. 

“In the summer down came a visitor. He had 
been a tuft at Christ Church in Gerald’s time, and 
an ally of his on the river. He was a handsome 
man, rather insouciant in manner snd,stupid in: 
his ideas, or lack of them. But he wae Raoul, 
fifth Viscount Desserton, and owner of half a. 
Welsh county. That fact his admirers never for- 
got, and it threw a haze of romance and intelleet. 
totitid him. Aud the viscount never forgot it him- 
self, 

“He seemed very much struck with Lucy 
Chetwynd’s beauty. Indeed her tranquil loveli- 
ness was eminently to catch admirers by 
a coup @eil. And the young lady, even while 
knowing Gerald’s fondness, and really fond of him 
herself, was not indisposed to receive a peer’s 
glances of admiration. So matters went on for 
some days. 

“Mrs, Chetwynd was an old campaigner. The 
glitter of a coronet dazzled her, and 1vade her 
feel thankful that the engagement betwen her 
daughter and Stauncel was only an embryo one. 
And so she gave her daughter sundry secret in- 
structions. 

‘I don’t think, looking back, that at first Lucy* 
Chetwynd had any intention of jilting Gerald. 
But the girl’s character was a weak one, and her 
love of admiration had been fostered from her 
childhood, So she gradually listened more and 


| more complacently to Desserton’s compliments, 


for a season of utter dissipation at Paris had 


taught him one accomplishment, whieh was his 


sole one, saying pretty things neatly, amd as 
Gerald was away day after day on his electioneer- 
ing business, poor fellow, he’d come im at night 
and tell Lucy his day’s adventures canvassing, 
as if she should share them, the peer had good 
chance of making play. And he made it. 

“The squire and his son were too thoroughly 
high-bred todream of treachery in a guest. More- 
over, the generous spirit of Gerald led him to 
trust a former friend, and especially a university 
friend, implicitly ; so he let the viscount escort 
Lucy hither and thither, with the full trustful- 
ness of a confiding nature. But when th.9se na- 
tures are deceived, their wrath is terrible.” 

“T can fancy what an unchained lion Gerald 
would have been,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Chasemore, “you are right. 

“After about three weeks, and during Gerald’s 
absence, Lord Desserton formally proposed to 
and was accepted by Miss Chetwynd. The secret 
was well kept, and he having procured a license, 
they were married at a church near the parish, 
then Lord and Lady Desserton went suddenly 
abroad, accompanied by Mrs. Chetwynd. 

“ The old squire’s first intimation of the news 
was a letter well and craftily written by Mrs, 
Chetwynd. It dwelt much on the incompatibility 
of temper, etc., of her daughter and his sou, andi 
ended by every wish for Mr. Gerald Stauncel’s 
happiness. When Gerald returned, flushed with 
success—for he was returned by a majority—his 
mother met him, and lovingly, tearfully broke the 
news to him. He listened to her, and then rushed 
into the old hall, where I was pacing up and 
down, sorely ill at ease. His faee was flushed 
crimson, and his eyes glittering as you have seen 
them once or twice when he wasinafury. He 
seized my arm like a vice, and his working lips 
showed how the fierce wrath within choked his 
words, 

**¢You heard the news, Chasemore,’ he said, at 
last. ‘You know what that villain has done. You 
know he’s robbed me of Lucy. Smooth-tongued, 
lying, treacherous cur! Outse him! he’s taken 
advantage of my miserable weakness and blighted 
my life.’ 

“¢ Hush, Gerald,’ said I, ‘the servants——’ 

‘“*T had no need to say more ; the pride of race 
was more potent even than love or hate. He bit 
his lip till it bled, and his anguished face settled 
into stern calm. 

“You are right,’ he murmured ; ‘ but if I live, 
T'll be revenged. Ah,’ and his voice broke, ‘my 
lost love! my lost love !’ 

“ After this he grew calm and never spoke of 
the matter. Days, weeks and months passed on, 
and though Lord Desserton’s name brought the 
mad fury into his eyes, and a burst of curses from 
his lips, his fits of rage never turned against his 
false betrothed. To him she was a victim mere- 
ly; he never blamed her in the slightest degree ; 
his voice softened, and his eyes filled at allusion 
to Lucy. But all his anger was reserved for Des- 
gerton, You know what his anger was, and can 
easily guess its intensity when roused by such & 
wrong. 

“Two years rolled away. Gerald devoted him- 
self to his parliamentary work, At the end of the 
time he asked me in the summer to take a walk- 
ing-tour. We went, therefore into Wales, with 
our rods and knapsacks, and amid the glorious 
scenery, the good fishing, and the novelty of life, 
enjoyed ourselves much. 

“One day, as we were walking toward a small 
town, a carriage passed. Gerald started, turned 
pale, and gasped out one word, ‘ Lucy.’ 

“Whose carriage was that?’ said I, w an 
English slate miner passing. 

“* His lordship’s,’ said the man, civilly ; ‘he 
owns all our mines hereabouts.’ 

** * Not Lord Desserton ?’ 

“© Yes, sir.’ 

“Gerald Stauncel’s face wore the old look of 
vengeance which had gone from it so long. I 
tried to soothe him, but my efforts were useless. 

«You heard me swear, Chasemore,’ said he, 
sternly, ‘that I'd be revenged. You can do no 
good. You know me, and might guess that, 
therefore.’ 

“J said notbing, and we reached our inn. All 
night long in the next room I heard my com- 
panion’s restless steps, and in the morning he 
looked haggard with watching and care ; but over 
his face there brooded that grim and savage look 
which boded the worst. 





/complishment, Still, to all appearance, they 


“ He ate nothing, and after breakfast asked the 
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way to Desserton Hall. It lay three miles off, and 
seeing he was bent on going, I decided on accom 
panying him, 

““We went on for some two miles, until we 
crossed & railway line. By the side of this ran a 
private road, marked ‘ Private.’ 

“* His private path,’ said I, mechanically. 

“* Yes,’ said Gerald, with a ferocious glare in 
his ry that made me shudder, ‘ therefore let us 
use i 

‘‘ Hardly had wecressed and'entered on the road, 
when coming toward 4s from a little copse on the 
otber side, we saw two women. They advanced 
from some distance, and to reach us would cross 
the line. 

“* Mercifal heaven!” said Ge¥ald, with a quick 
gasp, * Lucy!’ 

“T looked, and recognized Lady Desserton, her 
companion @ hurse, carrying a crowing, laughing 
baby. Stauncel’s eye fell on it like that of a 
famished wolf; the hungry glare in them was 
horrible, and the convulsion of his features was 
dreadful. 

‘** His child,’ he muttered } ' the future viscount 
—their heir,’ 

“** Yes,’ said I, ‘and her child, Gerald, too.’ 

‘‘ He shivered, passed his hand over his eyes, 
and said in a calmer tone, ‘Ay, hers—Lucy’s— 
Lucy’s,’ with a pathetic intonation very pitiful to 
hear. 

“The gallop of a horse was heard behind us. I 
jooked back and saw Lord Desserton. Stauncel 
looked round and started, while the red fitish 
darkened his face with passion. __ 

“*D’you see the dog? said he, furiously. 
‘Now’s my time—now |” 

“He tarned, I seized his arm, dreading some 
act of violence, when the shrill whistle of a steam 
engine rang out. I looked and saw the express 
coming at a tremendous speed, whilé a #hiick 
from Lucy drew my attention to what was indeed 
a terrible sight, The nurse had slipped on the 
rails, and the child had rolled in front of the ad- 
vaneing train, while the unhappy mother made 
the air resound with her screams; suddenly her 
eyes fell on my companion, Stretthihg out her 
hands, she shricked, ‘Save him, Gerald, save 
him!’ and then fell fainting into her husband’s 
arms, who had reached the spot. 

“Gerald paused a second, and then, with a 
glance at Lucy, sprang on the line, He seized 
the baby, tossed it to the nurse, and turned ; but 
the express was on him like a flash, it passed, and 
Gerald Stauncel lay motionless between the rails. 
Desserton, his face blanched to the lips, hurried 
over, as did some laborers near. I, half frantic, 
rushed to our poor friend, and a cursory examin- 
ation showed me how fatal his injuries—arm and 
ribs broken, by the blow of the engine buffer, and 
internal wounds. He only lived for an hour from 
the time he was struck down, He was sensible, 
and we carried him into a cottage neat, and 
there in a strange group we staid. 

“‘By-and-by, the white face grew for a second 
flushed, the eyes opened, the lips quivered. And 
Lady Desserton burst into bitter tears. 

“©The child?’ gasped Stauncel, half inarticu- 
lately. 

***You’ve saved him—you whom I so wronged,’ 
she sobbed out. 

“**],” he said, with a look of happiness on his 
bleeding face, ‘I, Phil: you hear her? That's 
my revenge.’”’ 








MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


THE THIRTY-FIRST LECTURE.—MRS. CAUDLE COM- 
PLAINS VERY BITTERLY THAT MR. CAUDLE HAS 
‘** BROKEN HER CONFIDENCE.” 


“ You’. catch me, Mr. Caudle, telling you any- 
thing again. Now, I don’t want to have any 
noise ; I don’t wish you to put yourself in a pas 
sion. All I say is this ; never again do I open my 
lips te you about anybody. No; if man and wife 
can’t be one, why there’s an end of everything, 
Oh, you know very well what I mean, Mr. Caudle; 
you’ve broken my confidence in the most shameful, 
the most heartless way, and I repeat it—I can 
never be again to you as I have been. No; the 
little charm—it wasn’t much—that remainec 
about married life, is gone for ever. Yes; the 
bloom’s quite wiped off the plum now. 

‘Don’t be such a hypocrite, Caudle ; don’t ask 
me what I mean! Mrs. Badgerly has been here— 
more like a fiend, I’m sure, than a quiet woman. 
I haven’t done trembling yet! You know the 
state of my nerves, too ; you know—yes, sir, I had 
nerves when you married me; and I haven’t just 
found ’em out. Well, you’ve something to answer 
for, I think. The Badgerlys are going to separate ; 
she takes the girls, and he the boys, and all 
through you. How you can lay your head upon 
that pillow and think of going to sleep, I can’t 
tell. What have you done? Well, you have a 
face to ask the question. Done? You've broken 
my confidence, Mr. Caudle ; you’ve taken advan- 
tage of my tenderness, my trust in you as a wife— 
the more fool I for my pains !—and you've sepa- 
rated a happy couple for ever. No ; I’m not talk- 
Ing in the clouds ; I’m talking in your bed—the 
more my misfortune. 

“Now, Caudle—yes, I shall sit up in the bed if 
I choose ; I’m not going to sleep till I have this 
properly explained ; for Mrs. Badgerly shan’t lay 
her separation at my door. You won’t deny that 
you were at the club last night? No, bad as you 
are, Crudle—and though you’re my husband, I 
cant’t think you a good man; I try to do, but I 
can’t—bad as you are, you can’t deny you were at 
the club. What? You don’t deny it? That’s 
what I say—you can’t. And now, answer me this 
question. What did you say—before the whole 
world—of Mr. Badgerly’s whiskers? There’s 
nothing to laugh at, Caudle ; if you’d have seen 
that poor woman, to-day, you’d have a heart of 
stone to laugh. What did you say of his whiskers ? 
Didn’t you tell everybody he dyed ’em? Didn't 
you hold the candle up to ’em, as you said to show 
the purple? Zo be sure you did! Ha! people 





who break jokes never care about breaking 
hearts. Badgerly went home like a demon; 
called his wife a false woman ; vowed he’d never 
enter a bed again wither, and to show he was 
in earnest, slept all night upoh the sofa. He said 
it was the dearest secret of his life; said she 
had told me ; and that I had told you; and that’s 
how it had come ott. Whatdo you say? Badgerly 
was right? J did tell you? I know I did; but 
when dear Mrs: Batgerly mentioned the matter 
to me and a few friends, as We weié latighing at 
tea together, quite in a confidential way—when 
she just spbite of her Huisbarid’s whiskers; atid how 
long he Was oVér ’etti every morning—of touts; 
poor soul! she never thought it was to be talked 
of in the world again. Eh? Then I had no right 
to tell you of it? And that’s the way I’m thanked 
for my confidence. Because I don’t keep a secret 
from you, but show you, I may say, my naked 
soul, Caudle, that’s how I’m rewarded. Poor 
Mrs, Badgerly—for all her hard words—after she 
went away; I’m siré my heatt quite bled for her. 
What do you say, Mr. Caudle? Serves her right— 
she should hold her tongue? Yes; that’s like your 
tyranny—you’d never let a poor woman speak, 
Eh—what, what, Mr. Caudle? 

“‘That’s a very fine speech, I dare say; and 
wives are very much obliged to you, only there’s 
not a bi! of truth init, No, we women don’t get 
together, and pick out hitsbatids to pieses, just as 
sometimes mischievous little girls rip up their 
dolls: That's an old seritiment of yotrs, Mr: 
Catidle ; bit I’m sure you've rio occasion to say it 
of me. I heat a good deal of other people’s 
husbands, certainly ; I can’t shut my ears ; I wish 
I could ; but I never say anything about you—and 
there’s somebody else that knows it, too. No; I 
sit still and say nothing ; what I have in my own 
bosém about you, Caudle, will be buried with 
me. But I know what you think ef wives. I 
heard you talking to Mr. Prettyman, when you 
little thought I was listening, and you didn’t 
know much what you were saying—I heard you, 
‘My dear Prettyman,’ says you, ‘when some 
women get talking, they club all their husbands’ 
faults together ; just as children club all their 
cakes and apples, to make a common feast for the 
whole set.’ Eh? You don’t remember it? ButI 
do; and I remember, too, what brandy was left, 
when Prettyman went. "I'would be odd if you 
could remember much about it, after that. 

‘And now you've gone and sepirated man and 
wife, and I’m to be blamed for it. You’ve not 
only carried misery into a family, but broken 
my confidence. You’ve proved to me that hence- 
forth I’m not to trust you with anything, Mr, 
Caudle. No; I'll lock up whatever I know in my 
own breast—for now I find nobody, not even one’s 
own husband, is to be relied upon. From this mo- 
metit I may look upon myself as a sdlitary 
woman. Now, it’s no use your trying to go asleep. 
What do you say? You knowthat? Very well: 

Now, I want to ask you one question more, 
Eh? You want to ask me one? Very well—go 
on—I’m not afraid to be cathecised. I never 
dropt a syllable that as a wife I ought to have 
kept to myseif—no, I’m not forgetting what I’ve 
said—and whatever you’ve got to ask me speak 
out at once. No—I don’t want you to spare me ; 
all I want you is to speak. You will speak? Well 
then, do. ; 

“What? Who told people you'd a false front 
tooth ? And is that all? Well, I’m sure—as if the 
world couldn’t see it; I khow I did just mention 
it once, but then I thought everybody knew it— 
besides, I was aggravated to do it; yes, aggra- 
vated. I remember it was that very day, at Mrs. 
ae ge Aa when husbands’ whiskers came up. 
Well, after we’d done with them, somebody said 
something about teeth. Whereupon, Miss Pretty- 
man—a minx! she was born to destroy the peace 
of families, I know she was; she was there ; and 
if I'd only known that such a creature was— no, 
I’m not rambling, not at all, and I’m coming to 
the tooth. To be sure, this is a great deal you’ve 
got against me, isn’t it? Well, somebody spoke 
about teeth, when: Miss Prettyman, with one of 
her insulting leers said, ‘ she thought Mr. Caudle 
had the whitest teeth she ever had beheld.’ Of 
course, my blood was up—every wife’s would be ; 
and I believe I might have said, ‘ Yes, they were 
well enough ; but when a young lady so very 
much praised a married man’s teeth, she per- 
haps didn’t know that one of theefront ones was 
an elephant’s. Like ber impudence!—I set her 
down for the rest of the evening. But I can see 
the humor you’re in to-night. Fou only came to 
bed to quarrel, and I’m not going to indulge you. 
All 1 say is this, after the shameful mischief 
you’ve made at the Badgerlys’, you never break 
my confidence again. Never—and now you know 
it.” 





Caudle hereupon writes—‘‘ And here she seemed 
inclined to sleep. Not for one moment did I think 
to prevent her.” 


InsTANCES OF Passtve Covrace.—In one of 
the early conspiracies fomented against the Czar, Peter 
of Russia, by his wicked sister Sophia, one of the ac- 
complices endured at four different times unheard-of 
tortures without showing the slightest intention of 
making a confession. In this emergency, Peter chang- 
ing his management, kissed the criminal, and thus 
spoke to him—*“ I know thou hast full knowledge of the 
plot. Thou hast endured more than I thought a human 
being could, and now for the love of God and of your 
prince I adjure thee to reveal the circumstances of the 
foul conspiracy, and I solemnly swear not only to 
pardon thee, but also to advance thee to the rank of 
colonel.”” The man of iron will was overcome by this 
show of kindness and mercy, made a full confession, 
and morecver disclosed revelation’ which startled the 
emperor not a little. He belonged to a band in which 
the several grades of distinction were attained by the 
less or greater degrees of torture endured by the ; ostu- 
lants. The simple members of the body had once been 
tried by the rack, and advancement depended on the 
amount of sequent agony each had showed himself 
able to endure. He had suffered the sharpest pain that 
did not surpass human endurance for six different 
times, and was in consequence appointed president. 
**The knout was nothing worth mentioning; burning 
the back after knouting was somewhat more disagree- 
able; the trial of trials consisted in standing the tor- 
ture of a live coal in the ear, or suffering the prolonged 
dropping of cold water on the shaved head.” Those 
who presente themselves for admission, and were 
unable to endure the preliminary experiments, were 
made away in some way. 


ants had thus disappeared. The Czar kept his promise 
to this most obdurate of men, and really promoted him 
to the rank of colonel, 








PICTORIAL 


In thie SONOS we hove 
hit inst the ° 
a ae who love ued Jor 


fil drives tor hours the wheel 
byw yt t leg of mutton 
id kept revolving the izre—mut- 
thn, a which hé thay bly ger the 
—, Ah fe to nse 8 i 
so of the grove miseér; ves 
round and round if ed ie? to the 
end, and then the meat tha he’ Pras 
roasted—or, in other words, is 
money—goes to his heirs, who will 
probably dispose of it as quickly as 
the leg of mutton is got rid of by the 
family in whose service the honest old 
turnspit trots his y rounds as a 


ro ; 
t + i Ary sa is this, and so matter-of-fact that 
it leaves One Hat ht te on the subject. And yetit 


4 to 
must not be taken litefalhy: boy who stole your 
goose may repair to your dwell nett day, anid make 
a clean breast of his delinquency—but tht hot give 
you half a goose for your dinner. Still théré is a 
certain amount of confidence restored by the fact of 
your being able to return a decided answe: to the 
question, “Who stole the goose?” and on the 
whole it must be admitted that “open confession is 





‘ CONFESSION OF A FAULT MAKES HALF AMENDS FOR IT.”’ 


good for the soul.” The moral of this proverb is 
much the same as that which teaches us that ‘the 
early bitd egtehes the worm,” but it has an advan- 
tage over that ftrht. of the idea, inasmuch as it 
leaves no opeving for well-known antithesis 
abcut the worm being thus 4 rer ita too 
matutinal habits. There can be but little doubt 
that the habit of rising early in the morning is dite cal- 
culated to make young men rise early in lite. Let us 
not be too exacting in this matter, however, nor crow 
like ‘‘the early village cock,’ because 
we turn out of bed a couple of hours 
sooner than our neighbor. Yet, in 
‘‘briishing the early dew away,” there 
is an enjoyment wn to the - 
gard. Fill your lutigs well With 
morning air and see how it will ex- 
pand: your chest; while, in more senses 
than LY ty —— r — boyy od Yr 
towai e busy hours o e day ia 
very apt to find his chest diminished to 
a noticeable extent. 
Perhaps the class of to which 
this proverb best applies is that of the 
critics, whose teetb, as a general rule, 


are pretty well ground away — 
rdly polite to the 


bones of contention. It . -Y" 
critic to compare him with the dog; though a cynical 


person at our elbow suggests that in some cases it 
might be worse for the dog than for the critic. Some 
famous old bottles have been gnawed very closely by 
critics and commentators. Shakespeare is one of these 
Lemay | - beeper have not fattened upon 
him, at leas ey have man: to gitaw a itty good 
living for thettiselves. Ritualism appears just sow to 
be a bone that some veople cannot swallow, and hence 





** DOGS GNAW BONES BECAUSE THEY CANNOT SWALLOW THEM.’ 


there is heard about it a ~y deal of gnashing of 
eeth. It is tly true t the Herald swallowed | 
that absurd telegram-joke about the Russo-Feuians, 
but then it ged it again, as you will doubtless 


remember, and has been gnawing it ever s'nce. 

This proverb might be applicable to a great many 
contingencies and qrotmstanses of life—let us say, for 
instance, to matrimony. There is, to most minds, 
something awful to contemplate in that possibility, but 
then how much more harrowing it must be to go on 
contemplating for half one’s life than 
to walk boldly up to the altar with a 
bride! Having a cooth extracted is 
no‘ a pleasant operation, and yet it is 
nothing compared to the annoyance 
suffered from a oe sensation 
caused by a defective molar. Don’t 
stand shive at the water’s edge 
when you go for a swim. The first 
plunge is the difficulty. Take a 
**header,” then, and when you rise to 
the surface remember that ‘it is 
better to pass a danger once than be 
always in fear.”’ 

There are persons who, if you were 
to give them your coat, waistcoat, hat, 
boots, and all the money in your trowsers’ pockets, 
would feel dissatisfied because you had not also pre- 
sented them with your house and several acres of 
ground, and it is to persons of this interesting stripe 
that our proverb applies. ‘‘Give that man an inch, 
and he'll take an aL” is only another form of the 
same old saw. Once, as we remember we held out our 
cigar-case to a = to whom we had just been 
introduced, and asked him to try a cigar The boor 


| drew the whole six from the case and pocketed them. 


Four hundred of the aspir- | 


It you carry a gold snuff-box, be wary to whom you 





** GIVE A CLOWN YOUR FINGERS, AND HE LL TAKE YOUR 


PROVERBS. 





‘4 COVETOUS MAN Is LIKE 4 POG IN A WHEEL—HE ROASTETH MEAT FOR 


ofurrs.” 


offer a pinch, for there afc #hos¢ who would have both 
| —the two and the box—things which, in anoth sr 
sense, would be the proper appli¢stion for them. And 
| so, to go deeper, there are persons who, if you devote 
an hour to doin; them a good turn, Wi expect you to 
| devote your whole life to them. 
t 





| Lapy Hargier Acktanp.—During the Ameri- 
can war of independence, the ex- 
peditionary force, under General Bur- 
goyne, sustained many hardships and 
much severe fighting before the catas- 
trophe of Saratoga, on the 17th of 
October, 1777. In‘ this sharp cam- 
paign, Lady Harriet Ackland, a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Iichester, a delicate 
female, accustomed to aii the luxuries 
and refinements of exalted rank, ex- 
herself with affectionate and un- 
incbing heroism to peri’s and priva- 
tions incidental to the position of a 
regimental officer's wife, in a cv 
almost desolate, and at « period of the 
year when the inclemency of the 
weather aided the severities of war. 
She had accompanied her husband to 
Cand@a in the beginning of the year 
1776. In the course of that campaign 
she traversed a vast extent of country, 
in different extremities of season, 
and with difficulties a European tra- 
¥e%er will not easily conceive, toattend 
in a por hut at Chamblai upon his 
sick bed. I» the opening of the cam- 
paign ot 1777 she was restrained from 
sharing the fatigue and hazard befcre 


| Gicomdéroga by the positive injunctions of her hus- 
| band. @ day after the capture of that place he was 
badly wounded, and she crossed the Lake Champlain to 


| joinhim. As soon a® he recovered, Lady Harriet de- 
| termined to follow his i@rtunes throughout the war, 
| and at Fort Edward, or the n¢* camp, acquired a two- 
wheeled tumbril, constructed »y the officers of the 
artillery, something similar io tlie eurriage then used 
for the mail on the cross roads Of England. Major 
Ackland commanded the grenadiers of the army at- 





‘* HE WHO LIES LONG IN BED DIMINISHES HIS ESTATE."’ 


tached to General Frazer’s corps, and consequently wis 
always at the most advanced posts. ey were ever on 
the alert, and no one slept out of his clothes. In one 
of these predicaments, a tent, in which the major and 
Lady Harriet were asleep, stiddenly took fire. An 
orderly sergeant, at great hazard of maffocation, dragged 
| out the first person he caught hold of. It proved to be 


the major. At the same instant, Lady Harriet almost 
unconscious of what she did, escaped by creeping 
under the walls of the back part of the tent. The first 
object she saw upon the recovery of 
her senses was the major on the ether 
side, and the next moment agaip in 
the tent, in search of her. he ser- 
geant saved him a second time, but at 
the expense of serious injuries to his 
own person. Everything they pos- 
sessed was consumed. This happened 
a short time before the army passed 
the Hudson river. It neither altered 
the resolution nor the cheerfulness of 
Lady Harriet. She continued her pro- 
gress, a partaker of the fatigues of the 
advanced corps. The next call upon 
her fortitude was of a different nature, 
and more distressful as of longer sus- 
pense. On the march, the grenadiers being liable to 
action at every step, she had been directed by the 
; major to follow the route of the artillery and baggage, 

which was less exposed. When the action began, she 

found herself near a small uninhabited hut, where she 

alighted. Soon after, as the engagement became gene- 
| ral and sanvuinary, the surgeons took possession of the 
| same place as the most convenient tor the care of the 

wounded. For four hours to:ether Lady Herriet was 
| in hearing of the continued roar of cannon and mus. 





‘* BETTER PASS A DANGER ONCE THAN BE ALWAYS IN FEAR.” 


ketry, with the presumption, fron: the post of her hus, 
band at the head of the grenadiers, that he was in the 
most exposed part of the field. She had three female 
companions, the Baroness de Reidesel and the wives of 
two British officers, Major Harnaze and Lieutenant 


Reynell. Major Harnage was soon brought in badly 
wounded; and a little time after came intelligence that 
Lieutenant Reyneli was shot dead. Imagination will 
want no help to figure the stateof the whole group. 





M. Micue et in his History expresses his ad- 


miration of the intrepidity of the 
men who undertook the office of 
huissier in the middle ages—of men 


who, unarmed, in their black jacket, 
not enjoying, like the berald, the pro- 
tection of toe tabard and arms of 


their muster, would present the 
haughtiest prince in the world, an 
Armagnac, a Retz, in his frowning 
keep, with the slip of parchment 
which dashed castled towers to pieces. 
The ferif’ will vot explain, he thinks, 
their daring devotion: ‘*We must take 
into account the fanatic sm with which 
the law inspires its followers,” rightly 
WHOLE HAND. to understand the heroism of Awissters. 
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FAREW’ELL, 
FaReweE.u! the little word we say 
With heedless haste in common talk, 
As friend leaves friend at fall of day, 
Or home on sevyarate paths we walk: 


A vague sweet phrase, as hand takes hand, 
How solem4 now, when heart leaves heart! 
It seems a8 though the very sand 
Of life r am faster, as we part! 


Not 0u’,9 to speak in idle breath 
Wo is full as this of life and love, 
Wh ‘de now you whisper low as death, 
And I—my lips will scarcely move! 


Ah! love, your brow is white and smooth ; 
May never cloud its marble stain! 
Farewell !—in sad and sober truth, 
Love is not love till proved with pain ! 


Farewell! I crowd in this one prayer 

Each thought that when we loved was ours, 
Each softer hope, each promise fair, 

Each kiss yet lingering o’er the flowers! 


You wished to part—I grant your quest— 
I say not at how dear a cost ; 
sun, you see, has gone to resi, 
And deep im clouds the day is lost : 


‘The twilight steals o’er hilland stream, 
Through darkness peers each watchful star, 
And all is like a sweet sad dream, 
That ’wakens slowly where we are! 


Farewell! forget not what has been, 
In all that shall be after this! 

Life has its sorrows, we have seen; 
No heart attains to.perfect bliss. 


O stars, your gracious light withhold, 
Nor light nor touch these gentle eyes ; 
Tint not this hair to warmer gold, 
Nor wake afresh the tear that dries! 


Farewell! we met, love, all too soon, 

Or parted, when we met, too late!...... 
The river chants his restless tune ; 

Her hand has closed upon the gate ! 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY ‘TROLLOPE, 








CHAPTER LXVY—CONTINUED. 
Tuen there came another knock a*, the door, 


and who should.enter the room but “,ohn Eames. 
Lily for a moment was taken abe ek but it was 
only for a moment. She had b’ son thinking 50 
much of him that his presence ‘ gigturbed her for 
“”..'He probably will not 

e@ probably Ww no ne ” 
she sail to herself; but - y 4 can as es Ce 
ent — yg ‘nd he was already with 

er rst he hardly Pe 

himself to the squire.” spoke to her, addressing 

“Lady Julia told ‘me you were to be here, and 
as I start for t'se Continent early to-morrow 
morning, I thou ght you would let me come and 
sce you before { went.” 
ante, elw ° 98 glad to eee you, John,” onid the 

> le e 
are yous ary g And so you're going abroad, 
The-4 Johnny congratulated his old acquaintance, 
Ber gard Dale, as to his coming marriage, and ex- 
TAained to them how Lady Julia in one of her let- 
rs had told him ali about it, and had even given 
him the number in Sackville street. 

**T suppose she learned it from you, Lily,” said 
the squire. 

** Yes, uncle, she did.” 

And then there came questions as to John’s 
projected journey to the Continent, and he ex- 
— that he was going on law-business, on be- 

alt of Mr. Crawley, to catch the dean and Mrs. 
Arabin, if it might be possible. 

‘You see, sir, Mr. Toogood, who is Mr. Craw- 
ley’s cousin, and also his lawyer, is my cousin, 
too ; and that’s why I’m going.” 

And still there had been hardly a word spoken 
between him and Lily. 

“But you’re not a lawyer, John; are you?” 
said the squire. 

“No. I’m not a lawyer myself.” 

** Nor a lawyer’s clerk.” 

, * ga not a lawyer’s clerk,” said Johnny, 
aughing. 

Sal ben why should you go?” asked Bernard 
ale, 

Then Johnny had to explain; and in doing so 
he became very eloquent as to the hardships of 
Mr. Crawley’s case. 

“You see, sir, nobody can possibly believe that 
such a man as that stole twenty pounds.” 

**T do not for one,” said Lily. 

*‘ God forbid that I should say he did,” said the 
‘aquire, 

‘*T’m quite sure he didn’t,” said Johnny, warm- 
ing to his subject. “It couldn’t be that such a 
man as that should become a thief all at once. 
It’s not human nature, sir ; is it ?” 

** It is very hard to know what is human nature,” 
said the squire. 

‘* It’s the general opinion down in Barsetshire 
that he did stea! it,” said Bernard, ‘“ Dr. Thorne 
‘was one of the —— who committed him, 
‘and I know he thinks so.” 

“T don’t blame the magistrates in the least,” 
aid a, 

“ That’s kind of you,” said the squire. 

“Of course you'll laugh at me, sir; but you'll 
see that we shall come out right. There’s some 
mystery in it of which we haven’t got at the bot- 
tom as yet; and if there is anybody that can help 
us it’s the dean.” 

“Tf the dean knows anything, why has he not 
written and told what he knows?” said the 


uire. 
“a That’s what I can’t say. The dean has not 
had an rtunity of writing since he heard— 
even if he fas yet heard—that Mr. Crawley is to 
be tried. And then he and Mrs. Arabin are not 
ether. It’s a long story, and I will not trouble 
you with it all; but at any rate I’m going off to- 
morrow. ily, can I do anything for you in 
Florence ?” 
“ In Florence ?” said Lily ; “‘ and are you really 
to Florence? How I envy you.” 
ag who pays your expenses?” said the 


“ Well; as to my expenses, they are to be paid 





& person who won't raise any unpleasant uibe- 
ak about the amount,” . = 
ee don’t know what you fiean?” said the 

«Tp he panne te do % ont af Lis own pocket ?* 

(0 it ou own 
7 He a. soa Lily, looking at her lover. _ - 

~ going to have a trip for own fin,” 
said Johnny, “and I shall pick up evidénce on the 
road, as I’m going—that’s ait.” 

Then Lily began te take an active part in the 
conversation, and % great deal was said about Mr. 
Crawley. and about race, and Lily declared that 
she very anxious to hear any news which 
John Eames might be able to send. 

“You know, John, how fond we are of your 
cousin Grace, at Allington? Are we not, uncle?” 

**Yes, indeed,” said the squire. “I thought 
her a very nice girl,’” 

“Tf you should be able to learn anything that 
may be of use, John, how happy you will be,” 

“Yes, I shall,” said Johnny. 

“And I think it so good of you to go, John. 
But it is just like you. You were always gener- 
ous, 


Soon after that he got up and went. It was very 
clear to him that he would have no moment in 
which to say a word alone to Lily; and if he could 
find such a moment, what would such a word 
do him? It was as yet but a few weeks since she 
ped pactiavely refused him. And he too remem- 
bered very well those two words which she had 
told him that she would write in her book, As he 
had been coming to the house he had told himself 
that his coming would be—could be of no use. 
And yet he was disappointed with the result of 
his he ag although she had spoken to him £0 
sweetly, 

‘*T suppose you'll be gone when I come back ?” 
he said, 

0 We shall be here a month,” said the squire. 

I shail be back long before that, I hope,” said 
Johnny. ,, _ Good-by, sir, Good-by, Dale. Good- 
by, Lily.” And he put out his hand to her. 

“* Good-by, John.” 
most in a whisper, “I think you, are very right 


to go. 

How could Jio fail after that to hope as he 
walked home ‘;hat she might stillrelent? And she 
also thought rauch of him, but her thoughts of him 
made her cling more firmly than ever to the two 
words. .8'ge could not bring herself to marry him ; 
but, at lsast, she would not break his heart by be- 
comins, the w “ce of any one else. 

800.6 after this Bernard Dale went also. I am 
not ‘sure that he had been well pleased at seeing 
Jo'an Eames become suddenly the hero of the 
sour. When a young man is going to perform so 





important an act as that of marriage, he is apt to 
think that he cught to be the hero of the hour 
himself—at any rate among his own family. 

Early on the next morning Lily was taken by 
her uncle to call upon Mrs. Thorne, and to see 
Emily Dunstable. Bernard was to meet them 
there, but it had been arranged that they should 
reach the house first. r 

‘There is nothing so absurd as these introduc- 
tions,” Bernard had said. ‘You go and look at 
her, and when you’ve had time to look at her, 
then [il come !” 

So the squire and Lily went off to look at Emily 
Dunstable. 

**You don’t mean to say that she lives in that 
house?” said Lily, when the cab was stopped be- 
fore. an enormous mansion in one of the most 
fashionable of the London squares. 

**T believe she does,” said the squire. 

**T never shall be able to speak to anybod 
living in such a house as that,” said Lily. * 
duke couldn’t have anything grander.” 

“Mrs, Thorne is richer than half the dukes,” 
said the squire. 

Then the door was opened by a F sec and Lily 
found herself within the ball. Everything was 
very great, and very magnificent, and, as she 
thought, very uncomfortable. Presently she 
heard a loud jovial voice on the stairs. 
_ “Mr. Dale, I’m delighted to sce you. And this 
is your niece Liiy, Come up, my dear. There is 
Never mind the umbrella, Put it down anywhere, 
swears that you’re so pretty.” 

This was Mrs. Thorne, once Miss Dunstable, the 
richest woman in England, and aunt of Bernard’s 
bride. The reader may perhaps remember the 
advice which she once gave to Major Grantly, and 
her enthusiasm on that occasion. 

‘There she is, Mr. Dale ; what do you think of 
her?” said Mrs. Thorne, as she opened the door 


saloons, in which Emily Dunstable wes sitting. 

** Aunt Martha, how can you be so ridiculous?” 
said the young lady. 

**T suppose it is ridiculous to ask the question 
to which one really wants to have an answer,” said 

. Thorne. ‘ But Mr. Dale has, in truth come 

to inspect you, and to form an opinion ; and, in 
honest truth, I shall be very anxious to know 
what he thinks—though, of course, he won’t tell 
me.” 


kissed her on both cheeks. 

“TI have no doubt you'll find out what I 
think,” he said, ‘‘ though I should never tell you.” 

“I generally do find out what people think,” 
she said. ‘And so you're Lily Dale?” 

“Yes, I’m Lily Dale.” 

*T have so often heard of you, particularly of 
late ; for you must know that a certain Major 
Grantly is a friend of mine. We must take care 
that that affair comes off all right, must we not?” 

*T hope it will.” 

Then Lily turned to Emily Dunstable, and, 
taking her hand, went up and sat beside her, 
while Mrs. Thorne and the squire talked of the 
coming marriage. 

** How long have you been engaged ?” said Lily. 

* Really engaged, about three weeks, I think 
it is not more than three weeks ago.” 

**How very discreet Bernard nas been. He 
never told us a word about it while it was going 
on.” 

‘Men never do tell, I sw e,” said Emil 
Dunstable. —" , 

**Of course you love him very dearly?” said 
Lily, not knowing what else to say. 

“Of course I do.” 

**So do we. You know he’s almost a brother to 
us; that is, to me and my sister. We never had 
a brother of our own.” 

And so the morning was passed till Lily was 
told by her uncle to comé away, and was told also 
by Mrs. Thorne that she was to dine with them 
in the square on that day. 
| “You must not be surprised that my husband 

is not here,” she said. ‘‘ He is a very odd sort of 
man, and he never comes to London if he can 
help it.” 








CHAPTER XLVI.— THE BAYSWATER ROMANCE, 


Eames had by no means done his’ work for that 
| evening when he left Mr. Dale and Lily at their 





And then she added, al- | 


cates, By et chr de 
another person to see who Goad welcome his 
coming warmiy, though by no means as 
pleasantly, Biy Dale It was then just nine 
as he had told Miss Demolines— 
alina we may as well call her now—that he 
would be in Porchester Terrace by nine at the 
latest, it was incumbent on him to make haste. 
He got A tightine’ and bid the mee airs 
ard, an & cigar, ae uire 0! 
himself whether it was well for him ta hurry 
away from the —— of Lil 
es. He felt that he was half- 
ashamed of what he was doing, Though he 
declared to himself over and over again that he 
never had said a word, and never intended to say a 
word, to Madalina, which all the world might not 
hear, yet he knew ho Lt doin =. we 
was amiss, an repen' and ye 
he was halt proud of it He was most anxious to 
be able to give himself credit for his constancy to 
Lily Dale } to be able to feel thai he was ste t 
in his passion; and yet he hked the idea of 
amusing himself with his Bayswater romance, 
as he would call it, and was not without some- 
thing of conceit as he thought of the progress he 
had made in it. 
“* Love is one thing and amusement is another,” 
he said to himself, as he puffed the cigar-smoke 
out of his mouth ; and in his heart he was proud 


5 


of his own ~ wry for > 
He thought it a fine thing, although at the 
same moment he knew it to be an evil thing—this 


hurrying away from the young lady whom he 
really loved to another as to whom he thought it 
very likely that he should be called upon to pre- 
tend to love her. And he sang a little song as he 
went, “ If she be not fair for me, what care I how 
fair she be.” That was intended to appl to Lily, 
and was used as an excuse for his fickleness in 
going to Miss Demolines. And he was, perhaps, 
too, a littie conceite as to his mission to the con- 
tinent. Lily had told him that she was very glad 
that he was going; that she thought him very 
right to go. e words had been pleasant to his 
ears, and Lily had never looked prettier in hie 
eyes than when she had spoken them. Johnny, 
therefore, was rather proud of himself as he sat 
in the cab smoking his cigar. He had, moreover, 
beaten his old — Sir Raffle Bufile in another 
contest, and he felt that the world was smiling on 
.im—that the world was smiling on him in spite 
of his cruel fate in the maiter of his real love-suit. 

There was a mystery about the Bayswater ro- 
mance which was not without its allurement, and 


| a* portion of the ag od was connected with 
Lady 


| rarely seen, and John Eames could not 





of a small sitting-room wedged in between two | 
not been so guarded as he should have 


The old man took the girl in his arme, and | 





Madalina’s mother. Demolines was very 
ite un- 
derstand what was the manner of life of that un- 
fortunate lady. Her daughter usually spoke of 
her with affectionate regret as being unable to 
appear on that particular occasion on account of 
some passing malady, She was suffering from a 
nervous headache, or was afflicted with bronchitis, 
or had been touched with rheumatism, so that 
she was seldom onthe scene when Johnny was 
po his time at Porchester Terrace. And yet 
16 heard of her dining out, and = > plays 
and operas, an1 when he did chance to see her, 
he found that she was a — old woman 
—. I will not venture to say that he much 
regretted the absence of Lady Demolines, or that 
he was keenly alive to the Be = ne ge of being 
left alone with the gentle M: ; but the cus- 
tomary absence of the elder was an incident 
in the romance which did not fail to strike him. 
Madalina was alone when he was shown up into 
the drawing-room on the evening of which we are 


% 
**Mr, Eames,” she said, “ will you kindly look 
at that watch which is } on the table.” 

She looked full at him with her great eyes wide 
open, and the tones of her voice was intended to 
show him that she was eagreved. 

‘Yes, I see it,” said John, looking down on 
Miss Demolines’s little gold va watch, with 
which he had already made sufficient acquaint- 
ance to know that it was worth nothing. *“ Shall 


r. Eames ; let it remain there, that it 


@ young woman up-stairs, dying to embrace you. | I give it you?” 


ts No, 


I want to have a look at you, because Bernard | may remind me, if it does not remind you, by 


how long a time you have broken yews word,’ 

“Upon my word I couldn’t help it—upon my 
honor Ie t.” 

“Upon your honor, Mr. Eames !” 

“*T was obliged to go and see a friend who has 
just come to town from my part of the country.” 

‘** That is the friend, I suppose, of whom I have 
heard from Maria.” 

It is to be feared that Conway Dalrymple had 
m in 
some of his conversations with Mrs. Dobbs 
Broughton, and that a word or two had esca: 
at as to the love of John Eames for Lily 

ale. ‘ 


**T don’t know what may have heard,” said 
Johnny, “but I was obliged to see these people 
before f left town. There is going to be a mar- 
riage, and all that sort of thing.” 

Who is going to be married ?” 

“One Captain Dale is going to be married to 
one Miss Dunstable.” 

Oh! And as toone Miss Lily Dale—is she to 
be married to anybody ?” 

‘* Not that I have heard of,” said Johnny. 

“She is not going to become the wife of one 
Mr. John Eames,” 

He did not wish to talk to Miss Demolines about 
Lily Dale. He did not choose to disown the im- 
putation, or to acknowledge its truth. 

“Silence gives consent,” she said. ‘If it be 
80, I congratulate you. I have no doubt she isa 
most charming young woman. It is about seven 
years, I believe, since that little affair with Mr. 
Crosbie, and therefore that, I suppose, may be 
considered as forgotten.” 

“Tt is only three years,” said Johnny, angrily. 
** Besides, I don’t know what that has to do wi 
it.” 
“You need not be ashamed,” said Madalina. 
‘*T have heard how well you behaved on that oc- 
casion. You were quite the preuz chavalier, and if 
any gentleman ever deserved well of a lady, you 
deserved well of her. I wonder how Mr. Crosbie 


‘felt when he met you the other day at Maria’s. I 


had not heard anything about it 
have been much interested in watching 
meeting.” 

**T really can’t say how he felt.” 

‘* Tdaresay not, but I saw him shake hands with 
you. And so Lily Dale has come to town?” 

“* Yes—Miss Dale is here with her uncle.” 

* And you are g away to-morrow ?” 

**Yes—and I am going away to-morrow.” 

After that there was a in the conversa- 
tion. Eames was sick of it, and was very anxious 
to change the conversation. Miss Demolines was 
sitting in the shadow, away from the light, with 
her face half hidden by her hands. At last she 
remges up, and came round and stood opposite to 


m. 
**I charge you to tell me truly, John Eames,” 


en, or I should 
your 


| 


on hand to| she said, “whether Miss Lilian Dale is engaged 
attention, and | to you as your future wife ?” 


He looked up into her face, but made no imme- 
diate answer. Then she repeated her demand : 

**T ask you whether you are engaged to marry 
Miss Lilian Dale, and I expect a reply.” ; 
a makes you ask me such a question as 

a ” 

*“What makes me ask you? Do you deny my 
right to feel so much interest in you as to desire 
to know whether you are about to be married? 
of course you can decline to tell me if you 


Dale to that of | choose. 


‘* And if I were to decline ?” 

“I should know then that it was true, andI 
should think that you were a coward.” 

‘*T don’t see any cowardice in the matter. One 
fom not talk about that kind of thing to every- 

“Gpon my word, Mr. Eames, you.are compli- 
mentarp-inhesd ou are. To ss ! Tam 
everybody—am I? That is your idea of—friend- 
ship! You may be sure after that I shall ask no 

er questions.” s 

‘I didn’t mean it in the way you've taken it, 
Madalina,” : 

“In what way did you mean it, sir? Every- 
om Mr. Eames, you must excuse me if I say 
that I am not well enough this evening to bear 
the company of—everybody. I think you had 
better leave me. I think that you had better 
go. 

** Are you angry with me?” 

te be ay = he 4 angry. Pee I hese cate. 
scen feel an interest in your welfare, an 
have asked you a question which I thought that 
our intimacy justified, you tell me that that isa 


kind of thing that you will not talk about to— 
everybody. I beg you to understand that I will 
not 3 your everybody. Mr, Eames, there is the 


door.’ 

Things had now become serious. Hitherto 
Johnny had been seated comfortably in the corner 
of a sofa, and had not found himself bound to 
move, though Miss Demolines was standing be- 
fore him. But now it was absolutely necessary 
that he should do something. He must either 
go, or else he must make entreaty to be allowed to 
remain, Would it not be expedient to take the 
lady at her word and escape? She was still point- 
ing to the door, and the way was open to him. If 
he were to walk out now of course he would never 
return, and there would be an end of the Bays- 
water romance, If he remained it might be that 
the romance would become troublesome. He got 
up from his seat, and had almost resolved that he 
would go, Had she not somewhat relaxed the 
majesty of her anger as he rose—had the fire of 
her eye not been somewhat quenched, and the 
lines of her mouth softened, I think that he would 
have gone. The romance would have been over, 
and he would have felt that it had come to an in- 
glorious end ; but it would have been well for him 
that he should have gone. Though the fire was 
somewhat quenched, and the lines were somewhat 
softened, she was still Wg to the door, 

Do you mean it ?” he said. 

“*T do mean it, certainly,” 

** And this is to be the end of everything?” 

‘I do not know what you mean by everything. 
It is a very little everything to you, I should say. 
I do not quite understand your everything and 
everybody.” 

**T will go, if you wish me to go, of course.” 

**T do wish it.” 

** But before I go, you must permit me to excuse 





| myself. I did not intend to offend you. I merely 
meant——~” 

“You merely meant! Give me an honest 
| answer toa downright question. Are you engaged 
| to Miss Lilian Dale ?” 

**No; Iam not.” 
** Upon your honor ?” 
“Do . think that I would tell you a falsehood 
| ebout it? What I meant was, that it is a kind of 
thing one doesn’t like talking about, merely be- 
cause stories are bandied about. People are so 
fond of saying that this man is engaged to that 
woman, and of making up tales ; and it seems to 
be so foolish to contradict such things.” 
* But you know that you used to be very fond 
of her?’ - 
He had taken up his hat when he had risen from 
the sofa, and was still standing with it ready in 
| hishand. He was even now half-minded to escape ; 
and the name of Lily Dale in Miss Demolines’s 
mouth was so distasteful to him that he would 
| have done so—he would have gone in sheer dis- 
| gust, had she not stood in his way, so that he 
| could not escape without moving her or going 
round behind the sofa. She did not stir to make 
way for him, and it may be that she understood 
that he was her prisoner, in spite of her late com- 
mand to him to go. t 
understood his vexation and the cause of it, and 
that she saw the expediency of leaving Lily Dale 
alone for the present. At any rate, she pressed 
him no more upon the matter. 

“ Are we to be friends again?” she said. 

*T hope so,” replied Johnny. 

‘* There is my hand, then.” F 

So Johnny took her hand and pressed it, and 
held it a little while—just long enough to seem to 
give a meauing to the action. 

‘You will get to understand me some day,” she 
said, “‘and will learn that I do not like to be 
reckoned among the everybodies by those for 
whom I real'y—really—really have a regard. 
When I am angry, I am angry.” 

“You were very angry just now, when you 
showed me the way to the door.” __ 

And I meant it, too—for the minute. Only 
think—supposing you had gone! We should 
never have seen each other again—never, never! 
What a change one word may make !” 

“One word often does make a change.” 

“Does it not? Justa little ‘yes’or‘no.’ A 





| 


‘no’ is said when a ‘yes’ is meant, and then there 
comes no second chance, and what a change that 
may be from bright hopes to desolation! Or, 
worse again, a ‘yes’ is said when a ‘no’ should 
be said—when the speaker knows that it should 
be ‘no.’ What a difference that ‘no’ makes! 
When one thinks of it, one wonders that a woman 
should ever say anything but ‘no.’” - 

“They never did say anything else to me,” said 
Johnny. 

“TIT don’t believe it. I dare say the truth is, 
you never asked —— 

‘Did anybody ever ask you?” : 

“What would you give to know? But I will 
tell you frankly—yes. And once—once I thought 
that my answer would not have been a ‘no.’” 

“* But you changed your mind?” j 

“ When the moment came I could not bring my- 
self to say the word that should rob me of my 
liberty for ever. I had said ‘no’ to him often 

h before—poor fellow ; ai.d on this occasion 

he told me that. he asked for the last time. ‘I 
shall not give myself another cliance,’ he said, 
‘for I shail be on board ship within a week.’ | 
merely bade him a It was the ony 
answer I gave him. He understood me, and since 





that day his foot never pressed his native soil.” 


It may be, also, that she * 
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_. “* And was it all beoause you are so fond of your 
liberty?” ould Faery. “er a Bites 
a ” $ 
SE BEE nando seh 

was now again sea’ nm her chair, an 
ohn Eames bed fone back to his corner of the 


J 
ottie 

“If I had really loved him I suppose it would 
have been otherwise, He was a Prilant fellow, 
and had two thousand a year of his own, in India 
stock and other securities,” 

“Dear me! And he has not married yet? 

He wrote me word to say that he would never 
erg 4 till I was married—but that on the day 
that he should hear of my wedding, he would go 
to the first single woman near him and propose. 
It was a droll thing to say ; was it not?” 

The single woman ought to feel herself 
flattered.” 

“He would find plenty to accept him. Besides 
being 90 well off, he was a very handsome fellow 
and is connected with People of title. “He had 
rs to recommend him.” 
you refused him so often?” 

“Yes. You think I was foolish—do you not ?” 

“I don’t think you were at all foolish if you 
didn’t care for him.” 

“It was my destiny, I sappose ; I dare say I was 
wrong. Other girls marry without violent love, 
and do very well afterward. Look at Maria 
Clutterbuck.” 

The name of Maria Clutterbuck had become 
odious to John Eames, As long as Miss Demo- 
lines would continue to talk about herself he 
could listen with some amount of gratification. 
Conversation on that subject was the natural pro- 
gress of the Bayswater romance, And if Madalina 
would only call her friend by her present name, 
he had no strong objection to an occasional men- 
tion of the lady; but the combined names of 
Maria Clutterbuck had come to be absolute dis- 
tasteful to him. He did not believe in the Maria 
Clutterbuck triendship—either in its past or pres- 
ent existence, as described by Madalina. Indeed, 
he did not iy strong faith in anything that 
Madalina said tohim. In the handsome gentle- 
man with two thousand a year, he did not believe 
at all, But the handsome gentleman had only 
been mentioned once in the course of his acquaint- 
ance with Miss Demolines, whereas Maria Clutter- 
buck had come up sé often! 

“Upon my word I must wish you good-by,” he 
aaid, “It is going on for eleven o'clock, and 1 
have to start to-morrow at seven.” 

‘** What difference does that make ?” 

‘* A fellow wante to get a little sleep, you know.” 

- then—go and get your sleep. What a 
sleepy-headed generation it is.” 

Johnny longed to ask her whether the last 
— was less ye and whether 

e gentleman with two thousand a year had sat | 
up talking all night before he pressed his foot for | 
the last time on his native soil; but he did not | 
dare. As he said to himself afterward : 

“Tt would not do to bring the Bayswater ro- 
mance too suddenly to a termination!” 

“But before you go,” she continued, ‘I must 
say the word to you about that picture. Did you 
speak to Mr. Dalrymple ?” 

“I did not. I have been sd busy with different 
things that I have not seen him.” 

** And now you are going ?” 

“* Well—to tell the truth, I think I shall see him 
to-night, in spite of ry | being so sleepy-headed. I 
wrote him a line that I would look in and smoke a 
cigar with him if he chanced to be at home !” 

** And that is why you want togo. A gentleman 
— live ——_ is on ee. as 

is especially at your bidding that I am going 
to see him.” _— ° 

“Go, then; and make your friend understand 
that if he continues this picture of his, he will 
bring himself to great trouble, and will probably 
ruin the woman for whom he professes, I presume, 
to feel something like friendship. You may tell 
1 that Mrs. Van Siever has already heard of 
1 ” 


**Who told her ?” demanded Johnny. 

‘*Never mind. You need not look at me like 
that. It was not I. Do you suppose that secrets 
can be kept when so many people know them? 
Every servant in Maria’s house knows ail about 


“As for that, I don’t suppose Mrs. Broughton 
make any great secret of it. 

**Do you think she has told Mr. Broughton? I 
am sure she has not. I may say I know she 
has not. Maria Clutterbuck is infatuated. There 
is no other excuse to be made for her.” 

“*Good-by,” said Johnny, hurriedly. 

** And you really are going ?” 

**Well—yes. I suppose so.” 

“Go, then. I have nothing more to say to 
you.” 

**T shall come and call directly I return,” said 
Jobnny. 

**You may do as you please about that, sir.” 

“Do you mean that you won’t be glad to see me 


again ?’ 

“TI am not going to flatter you, Mr. Eames. 
Mamma will be well by that time, I hope, and I 
do not mind telling you that you are a favorite 
with her.” 

Johnny thought that this was particularly kind, 
as he had seen go very little of the old lady. 

“If you choose to call upon her,” said Madalina, 
**of course she will be glad to see you.” 

“But I was speaking of yourself, you know ?” 
and yome nf permitted himself for a moment to 
jook tenderly at her. 

“Then from myself pray understand that I will 
say nothing to flatter your self-love.” 

“*T thought you would be kinder just when I 
was going away.” 

“I think I have been quite kind enough. As 
you observed ley now, it is nearly eleven 
o’clock, me — ask ye to go away. Bon 
vi e, and a ha return to you.” 

iy ou will’ be glad to see me when I am 
back? Tell me that you will be glad to see me.” 

“I will tell you nothing of the kind. Mr. 
E.mes, if you do, I will be very angry with you.” 
And then he went. ” 

On his way back to his own lodgings he did call 
on Conway Dalrymple, and in spite of his need for 
early rising, sat smoking with the artist for an 
bour. 

“Tf you don’t take care, young man,” said his 


friend, “‘ you find yoarself in a scrape with 
your Madalina.” . 
* What sort of a scrape?” 


“As you walk 7 from Porchester Terrace 
some fine day, you will have to congratulate your- 
self on having made a successful overture toward 
matrimony.” 

“You don’t think I am such a fool as that comes 
to?” 

“Other men as wise as you have done the same 
sort of thing. Miss Demolines is very clever, and 
I dare say you find it amusing.” 

“It isn’t so much that she’s clever, and I can 
hardly say that it is amusing. One gets awfully 
tired of it, you know. But a fellow must have 





something to do, and that is as good as anything 


‘I suppose you have not heard that one young 
man leVanted last year to save himself from 4 
breach of promise case ?” 

“T wonder whether he had any money in Indian 
securities ?” 

** What makes you ask that ?” 

** Nothing particular.” 

‘* Whatever little he had he chose to save, atid 
I think I heard that he went to Canada. His 
name was Shorter ; and they say that, on the eve 
of his going, Madalina sent him word that she had 
no objection to the colonies, and that, under the 
pressing emergency of his expatriation, she was 
willing to become Mrs. Shorter with more expe- 
dition than usually attends fashionable weddings. 
Shorter, however, escuped, and has never been 
seen back again,” 

Eames declared that he did not believe a word 
of it. Nevertheless, as he walked home he came 
to the conclusion that Mr. Shorter must have 
been the handsome gentleman with Indian se- 
ee, towhom “no” had been said once too 
often. 

While sitting with Conway a he had 
forgotten to say a word about Jael and Sisera. 





CHAPTER XLVII.—DR. TEMPEST AT THE PALACE. 


IntTrmaTIon had been sent from the palace to 
Dr. Tempest, of Silverbridge, of the bishop’s in- 
tention that a commission Should be held by him, 
as rural dean, with other neighboring clergymen 
as assessors with him, that inquiry might be made 
on the part of the church into ‘the question of 
Mr. Crawley’s guilt. It must be understood that 
by this time the opinion had become very general 
that Mr. Crawley had been guilty—that he had 
found the check in his house, and that he had, 
after holding it for many months, succumbed to 
temptation, and applied it to his own purposes. 
But various excuses were made for him by those 
who so believed. In the first place, it was felt by 
all who really knew anything of the man’s charac- 
ter, that the very fact of his committing such a 
crime proved him to be hardly sosponsile for his 
actions. He must have known, had not all judg- 
ment in such matters been taken from him, that 
= check would certainly be traced back to his 

ands, No attempt had been made in the dispos- 
ing of it to dispose of it in such a way that the 
trace should be obliterated. He had yy) given 
it to a neighbor with a direction to have it cashed, 
and had written his own name on the back of it. 
And therefore, though there could be no doubt as 
to the theft in the mind of those who supposed 
that he had found the check in his own house, 


yet the guilt of the theft seemed to be almost : 


annihilated by the folly of the thief. And then 
his poverty, and his struggles, and the sufferings 
of his wife, were remembered; and stories were 
told from mouth to mouth of his industry in his 
profession, of his great zeal among the brick- 
makers of Hoggle End, of acts of charity done by 
him which startled the people of the district into 
admiration; howhe had worked with his own hands 
for the sick poor to whom he could not give relief 
in money, turning a woman’s mangle for a couple 
of hours, and carrying a boy’s load along the 
lanes. Dr. Tempest and others declared that he 
had derogated trom the dignity of his position as 
an English clergyman by such acts; but, never- 
theless, the stories of these deeds acted strongly 


on the minds of both men and women, — 
+ 


an admiration for Mr. Crawley which was mue 
stronger than the condemnation of his guilt. 

Even Mrs. Walker and her daughter, and the 
Miss Prettymans, had so far given way that they 
had ceased to asseverate their belief in Mr. Craw- 
ley’s innocence. They contented themselves now 
with simply expressing a hope that he would be 
acquitted by a jury, and that when he should be 
so acquitted the thing might be allowed to rest. 
If he had sinned, no doubt he had repented. 
And then there were serious debates whether he 
might not have stolen the money without much 
sin, being mad or half-mad—touched with mad- 
ness when he took it ; and whether he might not, 
in spite of such temporary touch of madness, be 
well fitted for his parish duties. Sorrow 
afflicted him grievously ; but that sorrow, though 
it had incapacitated him for the management of 
his own affairs, had not rendered him unfit for the 
ministrations of his parish. Such were the argu- 
ments now used in his favor by the women around 
him, and the men were not keen to contradict 
them. The wish that he should be acquitted and 
allowed to remain in his parsonage was very 
general. 

When, therefore, it became known that the 
bishop had decided to put on foot another investi- 
gation, with tue view of bringing Mr. Crawley’s 
conduct under ecclesiastical condemnation, almost 
ee accused the bishop of persecution. 
The world of the diocese declared that Mrs. 
Proudie was at work, and that the bishop himself 
was no better thana puppet. It was in vain that 
certain clear-headed men among the clergy, of 
whom Dr. Tempest was one, pointed out that the 
bishop after ali might perhaps be right ; that if 
Mr. Crawley were guilty, andif he should be found 
to have been so by a jury, it might be absolutely 
necessary that an ecclesiastical court should take 
some cognizance of the crime beyond that taken 
by the civil law. 

“The jury,” said Dr. Tempest, discussing the 
case with Mr. Robarts and other clerical neigh- 
bors, ‘‘the jury may probably find him ty 
and recommend him to mercy. The judge 
will have heard his character, and will have 
been made acquainted with his manner of life, 
and will deal as lightly with the case as the law 
will allow him. For aught I know he may be im- 
prisoned for a month. I wish it might be for 
no more than a day—or an hour. But when he 
comes out from his month’s imprisonment—how 
then? Sure'y it should be a case for ecclesiastical 
inquiry, whether a clergyman who has committed 
a theft, should be allowed to go into his pulpit 
directly he comes out of prison ?” 

But the answer to this was that Mr. Crawley 
always had been a good clergyman, was a good 
clergyman at this moment, and would be a good 
clergyman when he did come out of prison. 

But Dr. Tempest, though he had argued in this 
way, was by no means eager for the commission 
over which he was to be called upon to preside. 
Iu spite of such arguments as that above, which 
came from the man’s head when his head was 
brought to bear upon the matier, there was a 
thorough desire within his heart to oppose the 
bishop. He had no strong sympathy with Mr, 
Crawiey, as had others. He would have had Mr, 
Crawley silenced without regret, presuming Mr. 
Crawley to have been guilty. But he had a much 
stronger feeling with regard to the bishop. Had 
there been any question of silencing the bishop— 
could it have been possible to take any steps in 
that direction—he would have been very active. 
It may, theretore, be understood that in spite ot 
his defense of the bishop’s present proceedings as 
to the commission, he was anxious that the bishop 
should fail, and anxious to put impediments in the 


| 
4 


bishop’s Way, should it sppeat to him that he 
could do 80 vith justice. 

Dr. Tempest was well-known 
ishioners to be 


E 
4 


we ough he was rarely touched 
by the mise one. Such was the man who 


was rector of Silverbridge and rural dean in the 
district, and 


i who was now called upoa the 
bishop to assist him in making further Daey 0 
to the wretched check for twWerttty ae 

Once at this period Archdeacon tly and Dr. 
Tempest met each other and discussed the ques- 
tion of Mr. Crawley’s guilt. Both these mien 
were inimical to the present bishop of the diocese, 
and both had perhaps respected the old bishop 
beyond all other men. But they were different in 
this, that the archdeacon hated Dr. Proudie as a 

artisan—whereas Dr. Tempest the 
— on certain principles which he endeavored 
to make clear, at any rate to himself. F 
“Wrong!” said the archdeacon, speaking of 
the bishop’s intention of issuing a commission— 
‘of course he is wrong. How could anything 
right come from him or from her? I should be 
sorry to have to do his bidding.” E 
“T think you are a little hard upon Bishop 
Proudie,” said Dr. Tempest. : 
“One cannot be hard upon him,” said the 
archdeacon. ‘He is so scandalously weak, and 
she is so radically vicious, that they cannot but 
be wrong together, The very fact that such a 
man should be a bishop among us is to me terri- 
bly strong evidence ot evil days coming.” 
**You are more impulsive than I am,” said Dr. 
Tempest. “In this case Iam sorry for the poor 
man, who is, I am sure, honest inthe main. But 
I believe in such a case your father would have 
done just what the present bishop is doing—that he 
could have done nothing else; and as I think 
that Dr. Proudie is right I shall do all that I can 
to assist him in the commission.” 
The bishop’s secretary had written to Dr. 
Tempest, telling him of the Lee purpose ; 
and now, in one of the last days of March, the 
bishop himself wrote to Dr. Tempest, asking him 
to come over to the palace. e letter was 
worded most courteousl¥, and expressed very 
feelingly the great regret which the writer felt at 
being obliged to take these proceedings against a 
clergyman in his diocese. Bishop Proudie knew 
how to write such a letter. By the writing of 
such letters, and by the making of speeches in 
the same strain, he had become Bishop ef Bar- 
chester. Now, in this letter, he begged Dr. 
Tempest to come over to him, saying how de- 
lighted Mrs. Proudie would be to see him at the 
palace. Then he went to explain the great diffi- 
culty which he felt, and great sorrow also, in 
dealing with this matter of Mr. Crawley. He 
looked, therefore, confidently for Dr. Tempest’s 
assistance, Thinking to do the best for Mr. 
Crawley, and anxious to enable Mr. Crawley to 
remain in quiet retirement till the trial should be 
over, he had sent a cler, an over to Hoggle- 
stock, who would have relieved Mr. Crawley from 
the burden of the church-services—but Mr. 
Crawley would have none of this relief. Mr. 
Crawley had been obstinate and overbearing, and 
had persisted in claiming his right to his own 
pulpit. Therefore was the bishop obliged to in- 
terfere legally, and therefore was he under the 
necessity of asking Dr. Tempest to assist him. 
Would Dr. Tempest come over on the Monday, 
and stay till the Wednesday ? 

The letter was a sy | good letter, and Dr. 
Tempest was obliged to do as he was asked. He 
80 modified the bishop’s proposition that he 
reduced the sojourn at the palace by one night. 
He wrote to say thet he would have the pleasure 
of dining with the bishop and Mrs. Proudie on 
the Monday, but would return home on the Tues- 
ae as soon as the business in hand would permit 

1im, 

**T shall get on very well with him,” he said to 
his wife before he started; “‘but I am afraid of 
the woman, If she interferes, there will be a 
row.” 

“Then, my dear,” said his wife, ‘there will be 
a row, for I am told that she always interferes.” 

On reaching the palace about half an hour be- 
fore dinner-time, Dr. Tempest found that other 
guests were expected, and on descending to the 
great yellow Gaeingseem, which was used only 
on state occasions, he encountered Mrs. Proadie 
and two of her daughters arrayed in a full panoply 
of female armor. She received him with her 
sweetest smiles, and if there had been any former 
enmity between a and eo yaiees, it 
was now all forgotten. She regret Ey 
that Mrs. Tempest had not accompanied the doc- 
tor—for Mrs. ‘Tempest also had been invited. 
But Mrs. Tempest was not quite as well as she 
might have been, the doctor had said, and very 
rarely slept away from home. - And then the 
bishop came in and greeted his guest with his 
pleasantest good-humor, It was quite a sorrow 
to him that Silverbridge was so distant, and that 
he saw so little of Dr. Tempest; but he hoped 
that that might be somewhat mended now, and 
leisure might be found for social delights—to all 
which Dr. Tempest said but little, bowing to the 
bishop at each expression of his lordship’s kind- 
ness. 

There were guests there that evening who did 
not often sit at the bishop’s table. e arch- 
deacon and Mrs. Grantly had been summoned 
from Plumstead, and had obeyed the summons. 
Great as was the enmity between the bishop and 
the archdeacon, it had never quite taken the form 
of open palpable hostility. Each, therefore, asked 
the other to dinner perhaps once every year; and 
each went to the other, perhaps, once in two 
years. And Dr. Thorne trom Chaldicotes was 
there, but without his wife, who in these days was 
up in London, Mrs. Proudie always expressed a 
warm friendship for Mrs. ‘Thorne, and on this oc- 
casion loudly regretted her absence. 

“You must tell her, Dr. Thorne, how exceed- 
ingly much we mies her.” é 

r. Thorne, who was accustomed to hear his 
wife speak of her dear friend Mrs. Proudie with 
almost unmeasured ridicule, promised that he 
would do so. 

** We are so sorry the Luftons couldn’t come to 
us,” said Mrs. Proudie—not alluding to the dowa- 
ger, of whom it was well known that no earthly 
inducement would have sufficed to make her put 
her foot within Mrs. Proudie’s room—*“ but one of 
the children is ili, and she could not leave him.” 

But the Greshams were there irom Boxall Hill, 
and the Thornes from Ullathorne, and, with the 
exception of a single chaplain, who pretended to 
carve, Dr. Tempest and the archdeacon were the 
only clerical guests at the table. From all which 
Dr. Tempest knew that the bishop was anxious to 
treat him with special consideration on the pres- 
ent occasion. 

The dinner was rather long and ponderous, and 
oocasionally almost dull. The archdeacon talked 
a good deal, but a bystander with an acute ear 


relfafe of many, choo and that he cared for 





might bave understood from the tone of his voice 





—_- 


that he was not talking as he would have talked 
among friends. Mrs. udie felt this, and un- 
derstood it, and was angry. e could never 
find herself in the presence of the archdeacop 
without becoming angry. Her accurate ear 
always a ate the defiance of episcopal author- 
ity, as now existing in Barchester, which was con- 
cealed, or only half concealed, by all the arch~ 
deacons words. But the bishop was not so keen, 
nor so easily roused to wrath ; and though the 
resence of his enemy did to a certain degree cow 
Bim, he strove to fight against the feeling with 
renewed good-humur, 
“You have improved so upon the old days,” 
said the archdeacon, speaking of some small mat- 
ter with reference to the cathedral, “that one 
hardly knows the old place.” - : 
“ T hope we have not fallen off,” said the bishop, 
with a smile. 3 
‘We have improved, Dr. Grantly,” said Mrs. 
Proudie, with great emphasis on her words. 
** What you say is true. e have improved.” 
“Not a doubt about that,” said the arch- 
deacon. 
Then Mrs. Grantly interposed, strove to change 
the subject, and threw oil upon the waters. 
“Talking of improvements,” said Mrs. Grantly 
‘ what an excellent row of houses they have built 
at the bottom of High street. I wonder who is to 
live in trem ?” 
“T remember when that was the very worst 
art of th -n,” said Dr. Thorne. 
P e tow : ‘ 
“And now they Te asking seventy pounds apiece 
for houses which di’ not cost above six hundred 
each to build,” said .'t- Thorne of Ullathorne, 
with that seeming dislike of modern success which 


is evinced by most of the ei ers of the world. 
“And who is to live in tem?” asked Mrs, 


Grantly. . 

“Two of them have been alre..dy taken by 
clergymen,” said the bishop, in a tone of triumph. 
- “Yes,” said the archdeacon, “and t.'? houses 
in the Close which used to be the resit¢es of 
the prebendaries have been leased out to t llow- 
chandlers and retired brewers. That comes’ of 
the working of the Ecclesiastical Commission.” 

** And why not?” demanded Mrs. Proudie. 
“Why not, indeed, if you like to have tallow- 
chandlers next door to you?” said the archdeacon, 
‘In the old days, we would sooner have had our 
brethren near to us.” ; 

‘“‘ There is nothing, Dr. Grantly, so apaciens 
in a cathedral town as a lot of idle clergymen,” 
said Mrs. Proudie. ; 
“It is beginning to be a question to me,” said 
the archdeacon, “whether there is any use in 
“2 at all for the present generation.” __ 

“Dr. ape, ese cannot be your real senti- 

ments,” said . Proudie. 
Then Mrs, Grantly, working hard in her voca- 
tion as a peacemaker, changed the conversation 
again, and began to talk of the American war. 
But even that was made matter of discord on 
church matters; the archdeacon professing an 
opinion that the Southerners were Christian 
gentlemen and the Northerners infidel snobs ; 
whereas Mrs. Proudie had an idea that the Gospel 
was preached with genuine zeal in the Northern 
States. And at each such outbreak the poor 
bishop would laugh uneasily, and say a word or 
two to which no one paid much attention. And so 
the dinner went on, not always in the most 
pleasant manner for those who preferred continued 
social good humor to the occasional excitement of 
a half-suppressed battle. 

Not a word was said about Mr. Crawley. When 
Mrs. Proudie and the ladies had left the dining- 
room, the bishop strove to get z a little lay con- 
versation, He spoke to Mr. horne about his 
game, andto Dr. Thorne about his timber, and 
even to Mr. Gresham about his hounds. 

“Tt is not 60 very many years, Mr. Gresham,” 
said he, since the Bishop of Barchester was ex- 

cted to keep hounds himself,” and the bishop 

aughed at his own joke. 

‘*Your lordship shall have them back at the 
palace next season,” said young Frank Gresham, 
**if you will promise to do the county justice.” 

** Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the bishop. ‘* What do 
you anys Mr. Tozer ?° 

Mr. Tozer was the chaplain on duty. 

“Thave not the least objection in the world, 
7 lord,” said Mr. Tozer, “to act as second 
whi 


Tm afraid that you'll find them an expensive 
adjunct to the episcopate,” said the archdeacon. 

And then the joke was over ; for there had been 
& rumor, now for several i= prevalent in Bar- 
chester, that Bishop Proudie was not liberal in his 


expenditure. As Mr. Thorne said afterward to his 
cousin, the doctor, the archdeacon might have 
spared that sneer. 


‘The archdeacon will never spare the man who 
sits in his father’s seat,” said the doctor. ‘‘The 
Riy of it is that men who are so thoroughly 

ifferent in all their sympathies should ever be 
brought into contact.” 

** Dear, dear,” said the archdeacon, as he stood 
afterward on the rug before the drawing-room 
fire, “‘how many rubbers of whist I have seen 
played in this room !” 


I sincerely hope that you will never sce 
another played here,” said Mrs. Proudie. 
“*T’m quite sure that I shall not,” said the arch- 
deacon, 


For this last sally his wife scolded him bitterly 
on their way home. * 

** You know very well,” she said, ‘‘ that the times 
are changed, and that if you were Bishop of Bar- 
chester yourself you would not have whist played 
in the palace,” 

mS. | know,” said he, ‘‘that when we had 
the whist we had some true religion along with it, 
<= some good sense and some gvod feeling 
also.” 

**You_ cannot be right to sneer at others for 
doing what you would do yourself,” said his wife. 

Then the archdeacon threw himself sulkily into 
the corner of his carriage, and nothing more was 
said between him and his wife about the bishop's 
dinner-party. 

Not a word was spoken that night at the palace 
about Mr. Crawley; and when that obnoxious 
guest from Plumstead was gone, Mrs. Proudie 
resumed her good-humor toward Dr. Tempest. 
So intent was she on conciliating him, that she 
refrained even from abusing the archdeacon, 
whom she knew to have been intimate for many 
years with the rector of Silverbridge. In her 
accustomed moods, she would have broken forth 
in loud anger, caring nothing for old friendships ; 
but at present she was thoughtful of the morrow, 
and desirous that Dr. Tempest, if possible, shoul. 
meet her in a friendly humor when the great dis- 
cussion as toHogglestock should be opened between 
them. But Dr. Tempest understood her bearing, 
and as he pulled on his _——- made certain 
resolutions of his own as to the morrow’s proceed- 
ings. 

“*T don’t suppose she will dare to interfere,” he 
had said to his wife; “but if she does, I shall 





certainly tell the bishop that I cannot speak on the 


| subject in her presence,” 
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THE MURDER OF CONAN. 


Tae history of every nation, ancient and 
modern, is more or less a mere record of crime. Na- 
tional glory, of which narrow-minded and cold-hearted 
men are so vain, is nothing bat a hideous display of 
violence and fraud, evincing more the nature of savages 
than that of Christians. Human life has been held by 
most conquerors, from the days of Nimrod to Escobedo, 
as unworthy of consideration, the only excuse being, 
that had the vanquished been the vanquisher, he would 
have infiicted the fate it was his hard fortune to endure. 
We copy a scarce picture, representing the murder of 
Conan, a wealthy and powerful burgess of Rouen, in 
Normandy, who in 1090 was a partisan of William Rufus, 
the son of William the Conqueror. He had engaged in 
@ copspiracy to deliver up the castle of Rouen to the 
adherents of Rufus, who had seized, on the death of his 
father, upon the crown of England, while Robert, the 
eldest son, remained in Normandy with his younger 
brother, Henry Beuclerc, afterward King of England. 
Rufus, like a true Norman, however, was not content 
w.th his English dominions, but engaged in a conspiracy 
to drive his two brothers out of the French dominions 
of his late father, and for this purpose entered into cor- 
respondence with the disaffected subjects of Robert, 
sending his lieutenant, Reginald de Warrane, with a 
small army, around which the traitorous vassals of his 
elder brother might rally. Among the burgesses of 
Rouen who, unhappily for} himself, espoused bis cause, 
was Conan, one of the wealthiest and most powerful 
of his class. Robert, suddenly advancing with a force 
hastily raised, dispersed De Warrane’s army and took 
Conan prisoner, and being, for his age and race, a re- 
markably merciful prince, concemned his 
rebellious burgess to perpetual jmprisonment 
in a tower near Rouen. This clemency, so 
unusual in those days, displeased Prince 
Henry; who taking advantage of his elder 
brother’s absence, visited the tower in which 
Conan was confined, and inveigling him up 
to the top, suddenly caught him round the 
waist and threw him headlong from the bat- 
tlements, thus dashing him to pieces. Turn- 
ing to the astonished attendants, he cried, 
«Thus perish all foul traitors!” 








The University Races between Har- 
vard and Yale Colleges. 


Tre exciting incident of the year 
to the students ot our two chiet colleges, the 
regatta contests of Harvard and Yale Colleges, 
took place on the 19th of July, on Lake Quine 
sigamoné, a few miles from Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. The weather was most propitious, 
and tne crowds in attendance were numbered 
by thousan¢cs, 

The programme was made up of two parties 
—the college races and the citizens’ regatta, 
The first was between the Harvard and Yale 
freshmen, distance three miles. The rowers, 
six in each of the contesting boats, belong to 
the class of 1870 of each university. The 
Yale men were W. McClintock, stroke; R. 
Terry, T. F. Hinds, C. N. Chadwick, J. E 
Curran and H. A. Cleveland, bow. The Har- 
vard six were J. W. Sanger, stroke; Theodore 
Parsons, 8. V. Thayer, 8. M. Lowe, B. Adams, 
and G. Willis, bow. The Yale boat had the 
inside position, nearest the judges’ boat, on 
the start, and when the word was given both 
crafis struck out with a will, Yale leading 
slightly. On passing the grand stand the Har- 
vards had come up even with their competi- 
tors, and tremendous cheers saluted both 
crews. Inspirated by this reception, both 
parties seemed to be keenly alive to the fact 
that the contest was to be a close one, and 
they struck away in a style that sent each 
wherry through the water like an arrow from 
a well-bent bow. On nearing the stake-boat, 
both crews rounded beautifully, and put forth 
extra exertions for the home-stretch. Harvard 
now fell back a little, but so little as to be 
scarcely perceptible, and Yale, on passing the 
grand stand, in return was cheered to the echo. 
Though even at this point it was thought that 
a few good pulls would enable the Harvard 
boys to make up their deficiency; but the 
sturdy strokes of the Yale crew, which had 
been kept up from the commencement of 
the race, told heavily in their favor, and they 
now, as if determined to win beyond all per- 
adventure, shot ahead of their competitors 
about eight lengths, which distance they 
maintained until the judges’ boat was passed, 
making the race in 19.38}4. The Harvards 
time was 20,00, 

The second contest, called the University 
Race, followed. The crews were made up of 
the best oarsmen in each institution, irrespect- 
ive of class designation, the Yales being known 
by blue and the Harvards by Magenta hand- 
kerchiefs. The Harvard boat is built of cedar, 
53 feet long and 20 inches wide, keen cut at 
the bow, a rudder like a feather, beautifully 
lined at the tep, set sharp in the water, with 
spruce oars that rre slender as lances and springy as 
a bow. 

The shell of Yale is four feet shorter than Harvard’s 
and two inches wider, yet beautifully shaped, so 
that it would almost appear adapted to sailing the air as 
well as the water. The oarlocks and seats are painted. 
The average weight of the youths that formed the Yale 
crew was 150 pounds avoirdupois, five and and a quarter 
pounds man for man less than that of the Harvard crew, 
which figured up an average of 15544 pounds. This 
made for the frail sheil of Yale a total weight of 900% 
pounds, and of Harvard 931. McKay built the Yale boat, 
and Elliott the Harvard. Wilbur Bacon helped to train 
the New Haven lads, and William Blaikie the Cambridge 


8. 
Having taken positions, with Yale on the inside, the 








signal was given, and off they started. The Harvards | 


took the lead, aud though closely pressed by their com- 
petitors, kept it all the way. After leaving the starting- 
rope, and reaching the grand stand, the Harvards were 
about a length ahead. Their deep stroke and very high 
style of feathering gave premoritions that they were 
coming in winners, though the earnestness of the Yales 


was of a character that left them no time for idling on | 


their oars. The Yale style of stroke was prettie:, pro- 
bably, than that of their antagonists, but it failed to tell 
in their favor in the matter of speed. Whatever may 
have been the cause, there was less hurry observable 
among the Cambridge oarsmen; but as their oars took 
the water they told with a vim that spoke well for their 
trainiig and composure. As the boats sped away into 
the distance, it was hoped by the friends of Yale that 
some lucky turn of affairs would place them in the lead 








on the return from the stake-boat, but these hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. As the crews again 
hove in sight, it was fully apparent that the gain 
made by the Harvards on the start was too much 
for the Yales to overcome; and on passing the grand 
stand the former showed up 600 feetahead. This was a 
state of affairs entirely unloeked for. The betting had 
been all day in favor of the Harvards in this race; but 
no one supposed that they would be able to so far sur- 
pass their contestants. This distance was, however, 
kept up, and they came in the winners, amid immense 
cheers from the men and waving of handkerchiefs on 
the part of the ladies. The time was—For the Har- 
vards, 18.12%; for the Yales, 19,2534. 

Previous to the above races the Citizens’ Regatta was 
contended tor. Four wherries entered: distance, two 
miles; prizes, $100 and $50. The winners were J.C. 
McKill, first prize; and G. Wrad second prize. Time, 
15.54 and 15.57. 

Walter Brown, the champion oarsman of American 
waters, opeved the programme by rowing three miles 
against time. He made it intwenty-three minutes, At 
the stake-boat he broke a portion off the blade of one 
oar, which somewhat impeded his rowing. 








Fork-Grinders in Sheffield, England. 


Ovr illustration represents one of the work- 
shops which have made the cutlery of Sheffield famous 
allover the world. The recent developments made by 
the Parliamentary Investigating Committee of the out- 
rages of the Trade Unions in Sheffield, has called public 
attention to the condition of many of these trades, The 





reason that his books are much cheaper in the latter 
country, Indeed, several well-educated people whom I 
bave met in England compared his name with Mayne 
Reid, and were quite ignorant of that really great Re- 
former, Charles Reade. I met him to-day for the second 
time at the Garrick Club, where he dines or luncheons 
daily, his house being near Hyde Park, distant some 
two miles. Mr. Reaue may be described as a hale, 
hearty man of fifty years; his bair, mustaches and 
beard, gray and white, ruddy complexion, and spark- 
ling dark eyes. His manner is familiar and gracious, 
chatty and jocose. Speaking of the malversation of 
terms in fashionable lite, he said the adjective awful is 
now the positive degree to the comparative very. In 
answer to my inquiry if he contemplated visiting the 
United States at any time, he answered, ‘“‘No; why 
should I? At the best, I would have but dinners and 
flattery among you enthusiastic Americans, and that 
would do me no good, I shall never gothere.”” He 
expressed himself very warmly on the international 
copyright question, and with some reason said the 
English Parliament should repeal the Reciprocity Patent 
laws until our Congress would consent to extend the 
same protection to British authors in the United States, 
as Great Britain is willing to do to our writers in her 
dominions. He argued with great force that it is a 
shortsighted policy in a nation to deny compensation 
for the literary works of foreigners; which necessarily, 
he says, stifles native talent, and cited Belgium as a case 
in point, where as a consequence of its piratical litera- 
ture authors were nearly extinct in the land. Mr. Reade 
is not content with writing powerful novels presenting 
to the astonished English public the wrongs and abuses 
of prisons and lunatic asylums, but dramatizes his 
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THE MURDER OF CONAN. 


noise and din necessary in the knife manufacture can- 
not be represented in our illustration, but the dust and 
squalor in which the work is carried on are evident 
from our picture. Besides these, the danger to the me- 
chanic’s eyes from the fine particles of steel which are 
thrown everywhere by the swifily revolving grind. 
stones, make it requisite that they should be protected 
with spectacles. It can hardly be expected that those 
whose education from an early age had been obtained 
only in the midst of the hard usage prevailing in such 
workshops, and whose subsequent lite was passed in a 
dull routine of such unremitting toil, should develop 
all the graces and politeness of elegance and culture. 
The world is beginning to learn that men is the result 
of the conditions surrounding them, and that any well- 
devised system of reform should be based upon a re- 
form of those conditions in order to bear any perma- 
nent result. Much has already been done in this di- 
rection, and the tendency of the modern world to the 
practical use of science in the arts wil] be productive of 
much more valuable progress in this direction, nor will 
its task be compieted until the preparation of the con- 
veniences and luxuries of life will not necessitate the 
degradation or destruction of any of those engaged in 
their production. 








Short Sketches of British Authors. 


other equally good novels may be said to be known and 
appreciated in England, I fancy that the number of his 
readers is far greater in America, perhaps for the simple 








stories and has them performed at several theatres with 
great success. As is often the case with true genius, 
Mr. Reade is, by a class of envious critics, accounted 
slightly daft; but I fancy his American readers have not 
discovered much aberration in his books, and they will, 
when they see this, be inclined to think as George III. 
did when told that General Washington was crazy, “I 
wish,” said the King, ‘“‘he would bite some of my 
Generals,”’ for if Reade is indeed uosound of mind, I 
am sure the American people would be glad if he inocu- 
lated some of the prolific writers whose books are re- 
published in our country. 

Tom Taylor, celebrated in the United States as a dra- 
matic author, is equally famous in England as art critic, 
historian and litterateur, holding at the same time a 
high post under the Government. His beautiful resi- 











dence, Lavender Sweep, at Clapham Junction, some , 


four miles from the centre of London, is the very ideal 
of an artist’s home. A large and commodious house, 
literally crowded with books and gems of art, divides 
the attention and delight of guests with the landscape 
garden and flowers. Mr. Taylor is some forty-two 
years old, of medium height and handsome form. Like 
Charles Reade, his hair and beard are turning gray, but 
it is the only sign of age about him. His dark eyes 
flash when talking, always animated and rapid, indeed 
I have no hesitation in crowning him the best conversa- 
tionalist I ever met with, and as chairman at the annual 


| dinner of the Dramatic Authors’ Society at Greenwich, 
Autuoves the author of Griffith Gaunt and | 


last Sunday, he illustrated equal talents for public or 
private. His accomplished wife contributed much to 
the féte a la campagne, last Sunday, at their charming 
place, by her rare musical powers, as well as in those 





graceful attentions which are so pleasing to its 
Mr, Taylor was a barrister in Gite Gentian talline ae. 
cepting office, and his experience at the bar is of vast 
advantage to the Government in the Home Department. 
His busy nature finds time for play-writing, his- 
tory, art criticism and contributions to the magazines, 
He mentioned, not in a complaining way, that he had 
received but three hundred pounds, in all, for “Our 
American Cousin,” well knowing that it has pro- 
dueed to the managers of the theatres in the United 
States as many thousands of dollars. - Although his 
Plays are generally successful, and he is accounted 
at the head of living English dramatists, yet he has 
not escaped some failures, and his last, “ Antipodes,” - 
now being performed at the Holborn Theatre, is savagely 
cut up by the critics, and will probably have a short 
run. The best play and the best playing in London is 
in “Caste,” at the Prince of Wales Theatre. Unlike 
Mr. Reade, Mr. Taylor meditates an early visit to the 
United States, where he is well assured a warm wel- 
come awaits him. 

Another name, more familiar to the elder generation 
than to that just entering upon novel-reading, is Samuel 
Warren, the author of ‘‘ Ten Thousand A Year,” “ Diary 
of a Late Physician,” and other books of fiction not so 
successful. Mr. Warren is apparently nearly sixty years 
of age, in sound health, and clearly a man of system. 
atic habit, denying himself naught that could increase 
his enjoyment: he has wisely taken all things in moder- 
ation. Mr. Warren 1s short of stature, not above five 
teet five, with a heavy crop of white hair, quick in 
action and most voluble in speech. Take him all in all, 
he is an enviable man, for surely he is happy. Besides 
his successes in literature, Barrister Warren had a goodly 
share of briefs before he was, many years ago, 
appointed to the very responsible honorable 
office of Master in Lunacy, with a large salary, 
and contingent advantages of a bencher. 
Withal, Mr. Warren is blessed with a com- 
placent, self-satisfied disposition, which would 
well have supported him in the pleasantest 
mood through life had he met with less favor 
from the world. He loves to talk of the most 
interesting subjects himself, and speaking of 
the thrilling events narrated in the “ Diary 
of a Late Physician,” assured me they are 
wholly fictitious, save in two particulars of 
minor interest. With great dramatic power, 
he told me of a remarkable triumph at the bar, 
when practicing on the northern circuit, He 
was retained to defend an action against a 
widow’s estate on a bond for £3,000, that had 
been given by her deceased husband, as was 
claimed, It was believed that the bond was a 
forgery, and such was the defense, though 
there was no proof of it; and on the cther 
hand, the subscribing witness to the execu- 
tion and delivery of the bond was a most res- 
pectabls person. The cause coming on for 
trial, counsel for the plaintiff told the jury it 
was avery simple matter—an ordinary action 
on a bond for money; and he was quite ata 
loss to conceive why his eminent friend 
should have been brought, at a great cost, 
from London, to assist in defending where 
there could be no defense; and calling the 
subscribing witness, asked the few usual ques- 
tions, and sat down with that confident man. 
ner of barristers when they bave a sure case, 

“Up to that moment,’’ said Mr. Warren, 
“T had nct the smallest notion of a defense; 
but, as if prompted by a superior spirit, I 
asked the subscribing witness if he had seen 
the deceased sign the bond? to which he 
promptly answered he had. 

““* And did you, at his request, sign it as 
subscribing witness ?’ 

*T did.’ 

*«* Was it sealed with red or black wax ?’ 

“« With red wax.’ 

*** Did you see him seal it with red wax ?’ 

“«*T did.’ 

“«« Where was the deceased when he signed 
and sealed this bond ?’ 

«In his bed.’ 

** « How long a piece of wax did he use ?’ 

*«* About three or four inches long.’ 

a ‘Tan gave the deceased the piece of wax.’ 

“«* Where did you get it?’ 

«**¢From the drawer of his desk.’ 

** *How did he light that piece of wax ?’ 

*** With a candle?’ 

oe ere did that piece of candle come 
from?’ 

***T got it out of the cupboard in his room.’ 

*** How long was that piece of candle ?’ 

*«* Perhaps tour or five inches long.’ 

*** Who lit that piece of candle?’ 

««T hit it.’ 

“ * What with ?’ 

«With a match.” 

«* Where did you get that match ?’ 

«*On the mantelshelf in the room.’ 

** Here I paused,” said Warren, “and fixing 
my eyes upon the witness’s, and holding the 
bond over my head with my thumb resting 
upon the seal, spoke in solemn, measured 
tone: 

«Now, sir, upon your solemn oath: You 
saw the deceased sign that bond; he signed it in his 
bed; at his request you signed it as subscribing wit- 
ness; you saw him seal it; it was with a red wax he 
sealed it—a piece of wax three or four inches long 
you lit that wax with a piece of candle, which you pro- 
cured for him from a cupboard; you lit the candle by 
a match you found on the mantelshelf ?’ 

«*T did.’ 

*¢Once more, sir. 
DID?’ 

«*T did,’ 

“*My lord, and gentiemen ot the jury--IT’S A 
WAFER!’ 

“After a few moments of violent sensation in the 
court-room, the plaintiff’s counsei, having no further 
proofs, abandoned the case, and judgment was given 
for defendant.” F. G. ¥. 

London, June, 1867. 


Upon your solemn oath, YOU 








Ir is true the serpent has no limbs, yet he 
can out-climb the monkey, out-swim the fish, out-leap 
the jerboa, and suddenly loosing the close coils of its 
crouching spiral, it can spring into the air and seize the 
bird upon the wing; thus all these creatures fall its prey. 
The serpent has neither hands nor talons, yet it can 
out-wrestle the athlete, and crush the tiger in its folds. 
Fir from ‘icking up its tood as it gi‘des along, the serpent 
liits up its aruhes p ey, and presents it, grasped in the 
deatb-coil, asin che hand, to the gaping, slime-dropping 
mouth. It is truly wondertal to see the work of hands, 
feet, fins, performed by a simple modification of the 
vertebral column fo a multiplication of joints, with 
mobility for its ribs. 
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SUMMER RAMBLES THROUGH THE COUNTRY—A 


THE FAESCH MANSION, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


One of the pleasantest spots for a person who 

is desirous of running away from the bustle and con- 
fusion of the metropolis to spend a few days in, is 
Morristown, New Jersey, about thirty miles from New 
York, on the Morris and Essex Railroad. Taking the 
ferryboat from the foot of Barclay street, and crossing 
to the other side, a ride of about two hours through a 
delightful country brings the tourist to the county town 
of Morris county, where he will find good hotels, and a 
society made up in a great measure of New Yorkers who 
have located in this charming spot, and where he can 
spend a week in doing the lions of the neighborhood. 
The first day will be devoted to “‘ Fort Nonsense” and 
the “‘Headquarters of Washington’ during the en- 
campment of the army in the winter of 1779 and 1780. 
The last-named locality can be seen just before arriving 
at the depot on the right of the track beyond the mea- 
dow which extends from the front of the house to the 
railroad. The fine old mansion wes built in 1774 by 
Colonel Jacob Ford, Senior, and was occupied by his 
widow when Washington, on December 1, 1779, became 
a guest beneath its roof. It is still occupied by mem- 
bers of the Ford family, who derive great pleasure in 
relating the many reminiscences of Washington’s resi- 
dence, and in exhibiting the articles of furniture used 
by him. Entering the front door, you find yourself in 
one of the large open halls so common to old-fashioned 
mansions of that period, at the further end of which 
you will see the antique secretary used by Washington 
in his office. Seat yourself in the chair which stands 
in front of it, and let your mind travel back over the 
years which have intervened, call up before you the 
man who stood in presence of the great chief within 
that hall, and by the side of that quaint old secretary— 
and the most stoical can scarcely fail to be moved by 
peculiar feelings of reverence for the inanimate objects 
which have been present in scenes of s0 much interest. 
In the parlor is a beautiful work-table of plain shape, 
but elaborately carved, also a mirror which has “ many 
a time and oft” reflected the taces and forms of Wash- 
ington and his noble wife, La Fayette, Hamilton, 
Greene, Knox, Kosciuszko, Steuben, Stirling, and a 
host who fought with halters about their necks for 
*‘ Liberty and Independence.” There is also shown a 
small table of simple form, on which the Pater Patrize 
wrote many of the most important documents of the 
period, with ink spots left by his pen stil upon it. Half 
a day may be very profitably whiled away in and about 
the old mansion, provided the visitor is thoroughly 
posted in the chronicles, and in fact this is pre-requi- 
site to a visit to any spot of historical interest. 

Fort Nonsense is an elevated piece of ground, located 
just back of the Court House, on which some slight evi- 
dences of fortifications may be traced. Various ac- 
counts are given ot the erection of works at this point, 
The most probable, however, is that Washington, aware 
of the evils which follow in the wake of idleness in 
camp, set his troops at work to erect a fort at this point 
to keep them empioyed, and knowing its uselessness, 
they in derision called it ‘‘ Fort Nonsense.’’ Streets 
are being cut over the face of the hill, houses are being 
built upon its sides, and soon every trace of the work 
of those brave patriots will be lost. 





FORT HILL, 





A second day may be spent in a visit to the camp 
grounds of the American army in the neighborhood of 
Morristown. The encampment of the winter of 1776 
and 1777 was near Bottle Hill, now called Madison, 
about four miles east of Headquarters. It was situated 
in what has been called Spring Valley but what was 
known by the Indian 
name of Lowantic¢alley. 
On the slope of fhfé high- 
land, with a pretty south- 
ern exposure, well pro- 
tected from the bitter 
winter winds the huts of 
the soldiers were situated. 
Below and through the 
valley runs a charming 
little spring brook. The 
encampment was on the 
farm of a man by the 
name of Pierson. In the 
winter of 79-80 the soldiers 
were camped or hutted on 
the Wicke and Kimball 
farms, about four miles 
southwest of Morristown, 
on the Jocky Hollow Road. 
The Wicke house is still 
standing, and on the floor 
of one of its bed-rooms 
we were shown the marks 
of a horse’s hoofs, and told 
that the daughter of the 
then owner of the pro- 
perty stabled her pony in 
her bed-chamber during 
the entire winter to pre- 
vent its impressment by 
the army, spreading her 
quilts upon the floor to 
prevent the sounds of his 
hoofs from being heard. 
In the fields, near by, may 
be seen the foundations of 
many of the chimneys 
erected by the troops. 
They run in parallel rows 
up the sides of the sloping 
hills, and culminate on the 
brow of what is called 
“Fort Hill,” in a level 
platform built undoubt- 
edly for artillery. 

A third day may be 
pleasantly spent in a drive 
to Baskingridge and its 
vicinity. Itis a very pretty 
place about four miles 
south-west of Morristown, 


and near the south-east entrance to it may be seen, still | vious to the breaking out of the Revolution, and was 


standing, the house in which Major-General Charles 
Lee was captured, while loitering on his way to join 
Washington, in December, 1776. His troops were at 
Vealtown some three miles away, while Lee had stopped 
at what was then Mrs, White’s tavern (now a private 
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RESIDENCE OF LORD STERLING, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


house). A British officer (Colonel Harcourt), on a scout. 

ing expedition, hearing of the exposed condition of 

Lee, impressed a Mr. Mackelwraith, an elder of the Pres- 

byterian church, whom he met on the road, and forced 

him to lead him to Lee’s quarters, The guard were 

sunning themselves in the road, in front of the house, 
separated from their arms, 
which were stacked in a 
field, opposite the house. 
Harcourt, dashing up to 
the house with his com- 
mand, surrounded the 
guard, and, rushing into 
the house, demanded the 
surrender of the geueral. 
Lee, who had just finished 
a letter to General Gates, 
was hurried away on 
horseback, bareheaded, 
and in his slippers, with 
a blanket coat upon his 
back, and taken to New 
York, where he remained 
@ prisoner of war until 
exchanged for General 
Prescott in 1778. He was 
an Englishman by birth, 
had served in the British 
army, and was treely de- 
nounced among the Amer- 
icans as a taitor to the 
cause which he had 
adopted. His luke-warm- 
ness in joining Washing- 
|ton, the tardiness of his 
march, his careless expo- 
sure of his person on the 
occasion spoken of, his 
subseqnent conduct at 
the battle of Monmouth, 
where he lost all the ad- 
vantages of the conflict, 
to say the least, lay him 
open to suspicion. He 
was tried and suspended 
from bis command, and 
subsequently died in com- 
parative poverty and ob- 
scurity. 

About a mile to the east- 
ward of Baskingridge is 
still standing the mansion 
erected by William Alex- 
ander, Earl Stirling, soon 

‘, after his marriage with 
,; the daughter of Philip 
jlivingston. He resided 

. there for many years pre- 


several times a member of the Provincial Council of 
New Jersey. He kept a fine stud of horses, and lived 
in handsome style for those days. Being appointed 
colonel of one of the first regiments of New Jersey 
troops, he rose ultimately to the rank of Major-general, 
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and proved himself a very efficient and valuable officer 
The house is rapidly going to decay, and a few years 
will see it a mere ruin, or else displaced by a more 
modern structure. 

Two or three other days may be spent in a very pleas- 
ant and agreeable manner by the tourist in a visit to 
the iron region to the norih and west of Morristown. 
Taking the railroad to Dover, he will be in the centre 
of the various openings, and can witness the various 
modes of bringing the ore to the surface, and will be- 
gin to talk learnedly of openings, shafis, veins, adits, 
planes, galleries, strikes, dips, &c., &c. A drive of five 
or six miles to the neighborhood of the Hibernia and 
Mount Hope mines will bring him to the vicinity of the 
“Faesch Mension,” where Mrs. Washington spent 
most of the winter of 1779 an’ 1780. John Jacob Faesch 
was the owner of the Mount Hope mines, and aiter the 
capture of the Hessians at Trenton, he employed many 
of the prisoners in the mines and foundries, casting 
balls for the American army. His house was an elegant 
old-fashioned mansion, and Washington, fearing for the 
safety of his wife during his second occupation of Mor 
ristown, selected Faesch’s house up among the iron 
mountains as her place of residence. Here also lie 
himself spent most of the time during her stay in camp, 
Up to 1858 the house remained in pretty much the eon 
dition in which Washington left it, and during a visit to- 
ward the close of that year the writer was shown the 
heavy locks, bolts, chains and bars on the front door 
which were used to guard the entrance; the chamber 
occupied by the General and his wife, with its old: 
fashioned closets by the side of the chimney} the ancient 
Dutch tiles surrounding the fireplaces, &c., &c., all of 
which were to him matters of absorbing interest, 
Hearing frou the gentleman in charge of repairs and 
alterations then going on that on some of the small and 
narrow panes in the sash, which had recently been ré- 
placed by more modern ones, there were several signa- 
tures cut with the diamond, we sought industriously 
among the old sash in the ice-house, until our labor 
was rewarded by discovering on the last sash a scratch, 
which, after brushing off the accumulated dust of years, 
we found to be the signature of Caleb Gibbs, the Cap. 
tain of Washington’s Life Guard. Upon turning to our 
“ Lossing,’’ we found that Gibbs resigned his commis- 
sion during his very winter, and perhaps he may have 
been awaiting an audience with his much-loved General 
when he scratched the signature which we were allowed 
to appropriate. 

By the time the tourist has paid the visits which we 
have enumerated, he will have become somewhat fa- 
miliarized with the country, and we will leave him in 
the hands of a naturally hospitable people, who, judging 
from the experience of ‘‘the subscriber,”’ are ever ready 
to give all the information at their command, and to 
“help the traveler on his way.” 








About Coming to Believe One’s Own Lie. 


Prospero, Duke of Milan, enamored of 
study and the liberal arts, cast upon his brother, 
Antonio, the government of his realm. Antonio abused 
the trust. He new-created the creatures that were 
Prospero’s, ‘“‘or changed them, or else new-formed 
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them.” And thus it came to pass that while the rightful 
—though hardly can he be called the reigning—duke 
was rapt in secret studies, tho false Antonio, having 
both the key of officer and office, set all hearts in tle 
state to what tune pleased his ear; so that now he was, 
as Prospero, fretting in exile, phrases it: 


“The ivy which had hid +! 1 fees 
And suck’d my verdure out on’t.” : 


Prospero neglecting wortdly ends, ‘all dedicate to 
closeness,” his usurping brother found usurpation easy 
work, and got so used to the daily exercise of supreme 
po ver, that before very long he came to believe, virtually 
and in effect, to all practical ictents and purposes, that 
he himself, Antonio, was the duke: 


*« Like one 

Who, having, unto truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie, he did believe . 
He was the duke.”’ 


The construction of this sentence, as Mr. Grant 
White observes, is a liitle involved, and so the MS. cor- 
rector of Mr. “ollier’s folio of 1632 changes the words 
“unto trath ” in the first line, to to wnfruth. But this, 
the American critic objects, will never do. ‘* How can 
a man make a sinner of his memory to untruth by telling 
alie? The correction achieves nothing but nonsense. 
The plain construction of the passage, as the original 
gives it, is, ‘Who, having made such a sinner of his 
memory unto truth, to credit his own lie by telling 
of it,’ which gives us a portrait of a kind of liar that is 
not uncommon.” 

Of his ve tric and troubl contemporary, 
the Earl of Buchan, Sir Walter Scott observes, on 
journalizing his death, that his ion was 80 
tertile, that he seemed really to believe the extraordinary 
fictions he delighted in telling. It is a melancholy 
reflection that scarcely more than a year after entering 
this note in his diary, Sir Walter pore apy on me 
alls subject, from the progress of disease, to a cin- 
ation ot a ,.ainful character, though to him, at the time, 
soothing and satisfactory. Toward the autumn of 1831 
h‘e friends could see that he was ing to entertain 
the notion that his debts were off. By degrees, 
says f:is son-in-law and biographer, “dwelling on 
fancy, be believed in it fully and — 3” and 
though a gross delusion, neither his publisher nor any 
one else had the heart to disturb it by any formal state- 
ment of figures. 

Like good-natured, fussy little Ledy Bellair, in Mr. 
Disraeli’s love story, who, a systematic match-maker by 
benevolence or malice prepense, persuaded herself into 
a belief of having brought together the two happy pairs 
who figure off in the tale in question, and whom she 
made a point of so constantly visiting on the strength 
of that assurance, ‘As her ladyship ists in assert- 
ing, and perhaps now really believes, that both matches 
were the result cf her matrimonial craft, it would be 
the height of ineratitude if she ever could complain of 
the want of a hearty welcome.” 

One may apply to this subject what we are told of 
Elliston the actor, that when the “Coronation” was 
performed, in which he took the principal part, he, by 
aint of the nightly fiction, came at length to fancy him- 
self the king, and would burst into tears, and — 
a blessing on the people—his people. And ° 
Thackeray assures us of George IV., that he had heard 
so much of the war, kmghted so many people, and 
worn such a prodigious quantity of marshals’ uniforms, 
cocked hats, cock’s feathers, scarlet and bullion in 
general, that he actually fancied he had been present in 
some campaigns, and, under the name of General Brock, 
Jed a tremendous charge of the Geruan legion at 
Waterloo. 

NM has been remarked of Lady Morgan, as sn auto- 
bio. tapher, that, Irish in all things, she was pre-emin- 
ently Irish in her facts, for which she depended very 
little on ber memory. Not that, retaining one impres- 
sion of a scene or incident, she deliberately stated or 
wrote down another; but that, retaining none, or an 
imperfect one, she stated or wrote down what was best 
calculated for immediate effect, most pleasing to her 
public or most flattering to herself. e are told that 
she once wrote to Lady Charleville from some town in 
Warwickshire, to say that she had settled down to 
finish one of her books in a charming country, ina 
pretty apartment opening on a conservatory, with a 
velvet lawn before her door; and that Lady Charleville, 
returning shortly afterward from London to Dublin, 
stopped at the place, hunted up the address, and found 
**Glorvina”’ in a small lodging in the suburb, looking 
on 8 cabbage-garden, ‘“ Paradoxical as it may seem, 
there was as much self-deception as vanity in this. She 
had fancied herself into the heroine of one of her own 
romances, with the accessories, aad wrote accordingly. 
The real avd the fictitious were so blended in her, that 
it gradually surpassed her power to separate them.” 














Acvors as Crrrics.—Actors are not remark- 
able for lauding each other. Garrick qualified his 
warmest eulogiums with such drawbacks as, ‘‘ Well, 
now—yes, 1i was good; but still,” etc. Of King’s Lord 
Ogleby, he saéd, “A clever — of acting, certainly; 
but not exactly my Lord Ogleby.”” The Kembles praised 
no one but themselves. John said of Edmund Kean, 
“ This strange little man is pai in earnest;” and 
Charles said of Young, *‘ There’s the great Z: of the 
day for you!” Macreagy sneered at Edmund Kean, 
and Edmund Kean called Macready ahumbug. Dow- 
ton refused to subscribe when a goblet was voted to 
Kean for his Sir Giles Overreach, and said it ought to 
be given to Joe Manden for his Marall, “ You may cup 
Mr. Kean if you like,” he added, “‘but you shall not 
bleed me.” ‘He wanted to play Sir Giles himself, which 
he agserted was a comic character, and never regted 
until the committee gave the town an ee of 
enjoying 4 hearty laugh at his Shylock. ey tittered 

out, but the mirth reached its climax when he 

in the arms of two attendgnt Jews, in the trial 
scene, on being told that he must * presently become a 

n.”” Dowton also undervalued Parren’s Lord 
Ogleby, which he fancied he could hit off more deli- 
cately, while nature with her own hand had ste d 
him for Mr. Sterling, Such are the vagaries of genius, 
blinded by vanity, which are equally mournful and un- 
accountable, Wilks did sometimes praise Booth, but 
Booth waa never known to commend Wilks. He even 
dispara him in Sir Harry Wildair. Cibber says, 
oT, “If the ——- of the crowd are infallible, 
of lause and full houses are true tests of merit, J am 
afraid we shall be reduced to allow that the ‘ Begear’s 
oO * was the best writien play, and Sir Harry Wildgir, 
as Wilks played it, the best acted part thet eyer our 
English theatre had to boast of.” 


Names.—There are Scotch names in Den- 
mark; and those who boast of them are generally well 
to do’ t:.¢ descendants of “canny” folk, who settled 
there at ay ® period more or less distant, and contrived, 
notwithstan’i2g the unpromising character of the 
country, to feacber their nests. There are Sandersons, 
Sinclairs, Forbeses, Keiths, Dunburs, and Duncans; but 
not a single Irishman. The name, par excellence, for 

and repute among the Danes is Grubbe, and, rough 
as it sounds, even in land this name is of highly 
respectable antiquity. n Lord Lansdowne, as Mr. 
Marryat reminds us, negizeted, many years since, to 
lace a gentleman of this name op the list of magistrates 
Jor Wiltshire, there was a furore ip the county, and 
young Lord Kerry having asked slightingly who Mr. 
Grub was, received for answer, that Mr. Grub sseased 
Jands in Wiltshire eenturies before Lord La whe’s 
family were heard of im Ireland.” We should certain] 
prefer the Danish “ Grubbe,” however, to the Englis! 
“Grub.” The sound is the agme, no doubt, but there 
is something in making a name pleasant to the eye. So 
at least the race of Smiths think, as may be inferred 
1: om their ingenious conversions of the letters betoken- 
ing the anvil and the village torge, into Smyth, Smithe, 
Smythe, and the ne plus wtra Smijthe—-which, {paced 
imposing as it locka, is only the place put for the per, 
dormer, and brings us back again to the murky faces 
cud rough wit of the amithy, whence this ancient family 


Slaried. 





Vidocq’s Last Exploit. 

TuE last exploit of Vidocq, the famous French 
detective, is said to have been as follows : 

A rich man went to him to consult on a deficit 
of one bundred and fifty thousand francs which 
he had found on his books. Vidocq demanded : 

“ What is the age of your cashier ?” 

** Twenty-five. But I am sure of him as of my- 
self; he has also been robbed. He is a victim 
like myself.” 

* Are you married ?” 

ce Yes. 


How old is your wife? Isshe handsome? 
Is she honest ?” 

* Oh, yes, my wife is virtue itself—honorable, 
attached to me above ——” 

‘Never mind all that ; your cashier is twenty- 
five ; is your wife handsome ?” : 

“ Since you insist upon knowing, she is hand- 
some ; but——” 

* But !—but!—no matter about the buts. You 
wish to find your money, don’t you, and you have 
confidence in me ?” 

** Of course I have, since I am here.” 

“* Very well, then, go back home ; make believe 
that you are going on @ journey, and introduce 
me into the house. 

This was done; the merchant left home, and 
Vidocq hid himself in the closet near the chamber 
of the lady. Breakfast wasserved ; a young man 
was shown in, and addressed thus by the 


“ Very well, Arthur ; he is gone, but he suspects 
us. 
The rival of © 


ntier went over a long tirade 
of love and desolation, concluding with these 
Ww s 


it Only one road is left open for us; let us take 
what is left and embark for——” 
bg stepped out of his place of conceal- 
ment. 
Tableau. 
** My children, be calm, or I'll break both your 
heads,” said bag **We understand each 
other, I ose ow tell me where is the 
stolen money ?” 
** We have only one hundred thousand francs 
left,” replied the woman. 

** Are r- telling the truth ?” 
“ Oh, I swear it. 
“Very well, give it to me.” 
The money was given over. 
** Now, then, let this affair be forgotten; never 
speak of it to your husband, and be shail know 
nothing. Asfor you, sir, give me your delicate 
— t en ont 

e an 8 on the gentleman, con- 

ducted bins to Havre, put him S aship bound 
for America, and left him with the Frenc adieu, 
“*Go hang yourself elsewhere!” 
Vidocq came to Paris and handed the one hun- 
dred thousand francs te the merchant, saying : 
“Your cashler was the thief, but he spent fifty 
thousand francs of the money with a danseuse ; 
I embarked him for New York.” 

Afterward no happier family was ever known 
than that of the merchant, 








Tit for Tat! 


“ Was there ever such a jealous fellow ? always 
contriving some new test to subject my affections 
to!” said Julia Harvey to her sister, . Fanny 
Markham, as she handed her a letter. 

It was from Julia’s lover, Captain Paul Wilcox, 
an officer in an infantry regiment, who wrote to 
prepare her to receive him. He told her that she 
would find him much changed, for he had been 
wounded in the leg and lost his lett arm ; that he 
had felt it his duty to say that he should not hold 
her to her engagement, though he leved her as 
devotedly as ever. 

Now, it happened that Julia had a cerrespond- 
ent in the army, from whom she discove that 
the captain bad received no injuries, and that his 
story was concocted purely as an additional test 
of the devotedness of the fair one. 

“We'll pay him off for this trick, Julia,” said 
Mrs. Markham. ‘Come with me and [’'ll instruct 
you how to give him change in bis own coin.” 

Shortly r the ladies had retired, Captain 
Wilcox, pluming himself on his stratagem, was 
alone in the eompccen. He buttoned his arm 
= in his coat, and the left sleeve hung empty, 
while he counterfeited a halting gait, and put a 
large piece of plaster on his left cheek to cover 
an imaginary sabre-cut. : 

In a few minutes, Mrs. Markham appeared. 

**Returned at last!” cried she, warmly shaking 
his hand. ‘* My dear Paul!” 

** There’s not much left of me —little better than 
half,” said the soldier, “I left my poor arm in 
the South.” 

“*Poor, dear Paul,” said the lady. ‘And how 
is your leg ?” 

‘Vv ly. Iam troubled with daily exfoli- 
ation of the bone.” 

**Poor Julia!” she sighed, 

She will be much affected at the change in 
me, will she not?” asked the brave captain. 

— dear, no ; I was thinking of the change 

er ” 


** Change in her!” 

** What !—haven't you heard ?” 

** Not a word.” 

** Ah, I see!—she was afraid to write to you. 
Bhe has lost all her beanty.” 

$* Possible |” 

** Yes—yon knoW she was never vaccinated.” 

** Never vaccinated ?” 

**No ; and she has had the smallpox very baiiy. 
Poor Julia! She bas lost the sight of her right 
eye. Her face is very much lored, Her 
nose is terribly red.” 

** A red nose?’ : 

**Yes, It doesn’t matter so much about her 
yes—she wears blue spectacles,” 

Blue spectacles and a red nose!” exclaimed 
the captain, ; 

** But you don’t mind that. Beauty is nothing,” 
said Mrs, Markbam, who was ravis ly beauti 
herself. “You love Julia for her heart; you 
always told her so. And as you are so maimed 
and disfigured paw why, you a 
with and conaole each other. You will be a very 
well assorted couple-—-three arms and three eyes 
between you.” 

“* And a red nose and blue spectacles |” groaned 
the captain. 

“Hush! here comes Julia,” said Mrs. Mark- 
ham. “ Don’t appear shocked Julia, my dear; 
here’s the captain. 

tod \o ones and Julia nee. = ae 
pain er face most artistically; a pair of blue 
spectacles’ concealed her fine black eyes, but the 
marvelous feature of her face was her nose—it 
glowed with all the brilliancy of a carbuncle. 

“Oh, dear Paul,” said she ; wy dear Paul ; 
how much you must have suffered.” 

**T have one arm left for you to lean upon,” re- 





i the captain, 


“But you arelame. We can never dance the 
schottische more.” 

_ ‘I don’t know but I can manage it, all but the 
side steps and hops,” said the captain, ruefully. 

“But don’t you find me hideous?” asked the 
fair one. 

_“*Not exactly,” said the poor captain. ‘The 
tip of your nose is rather a warm color, to be 
sure. 


“Oh, the doctor says it will settle into a purple, 
by-and-by.” 

‘Oh, he does, does he?” said the captain ab- 
stractively. 

“Do you think I should look better with a pur- 
ple nose?” asked Julia. 

“Speak not of it,” said the captain, ‘“ But 
tell me, when you heard of my injuries, were 
you not inclined to relinquish my hand ?” 

“Not for a moment.” 

‘Then forgive my deception,” said the captain. 
‘*Here is my left arm as sound as ever. I have 
no wound upon my cheek ; I can dance from dark 
till dawn.” 

__ “How could you be so cruel!” said Julia. ‘It 
is my turn to ask you whether you are still willing 
to fulfill your engagement with me ?” 

‘* With all my heart,” said the captain. “Iam 
grieved for the loss of your beauty, I confess ; but 
your heart and mind are dearer than your per- 
son.” 

**Tixcuse me for a moment,” said the lady; ‘I 
must retire for a few moments.” 

Tn an instant she returned radiant in ali the 
glory of her charms. 

** Paul,” said she, ** how do you like me now ?” 

“You are an angei,” said the captain, holding 
her in his arms. ‘ How could you treat me so 
cruelly with the red nose and the 1: a 

“Not a word of that,” said the beauty. ‘* We 
have friends ia camp who exposed your jealous 
folly, and it was only ‘tit for tat’ !” 

**I deserve it all,” said the captain ; ‘* and here, 
If avow, I am cured of jealousy forever.” 

When they were married, which followed as a 


| matter of course, they were pronounced tbe hand- 


somest couple that ever submitted to the matri- 
monial noose. 








Macseta iv Denmarx.—One of the most 
romantic of the Danish legends gives Mr. Marryat 
occasion to notice the antiquity in Denmark of the 
military ruse made familiar by Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mac- 
beth”: “ Tall and straight as a lillievand (the stalk of a 
lily) was the damsel (the fair Signe) and beloved oi 
Prince Hagbard, the Danish king’s son; but King 
Sigurd forbade the marriage. Lovers’ wits are pro- 
verbial—secret nuptials took place—and Hagbard visite 
his bride, as Romeo did his Juliet, in secret. A spy 
denounces the lovers to the king, who orders his war- 
riors to seize the prince, but they refuse, for Hagbard 
is born of a giantrace. Then speaks out the spy, ‘Cut 
off first the hair of the princess and bind him in her 
tresses; his love for her is too great fer him to burst 
such chains asunder.’ Hagbard is bound in her silken 
chains; the Princess Signe cries to him to break loose, 
but he refuses. ‘ Never can I,’ he declares, ‘ injure one 
hair of your head,’ The king orders him to be hanged. 
The lovers agree they will never survive each other, 
and Signe vows to set fre to her bowe> when Hagbard 
hangs in his chains. When he approached the gibbet, 
mis rusting the constancy of woman’s love, he desired 
the soldiers to hang up first his scarlet cloak, to see 
how he would look hereafter. Scarce had the cloak 
swung in the air when a volume of smoke arises from 
the bower of the faithful Signe, and Hagbard, satisfied 
with her constancy, is ‘launched into eternity.’ Then 
he rushes the ‘lille smaadreng’ before the king’s board 
to announce the sad news, how Signe and her maidens 
burn in the ‘hoie loft ’—and all for love of Hagbard the 
Dane. ‘Extinguish the flames,’ cries the king—‘ cut 
him down; I pardon them both,’ 


“But when they arrived at Signelet’s bower, 
There she lay burnt in the flames; 
And when they came where the gallows stood, 
Young Hagoard hung in his chains.’ 


“Do not imagine the matter to have ended here. In 
a short space of time arrived from Ireland, where he was 
comfortably seltled, Hakon, brother of the murdered 
prince. Silently, accompanied by his followers, he 
glides up the waters of the Suus Aa. To conceal their 
movements from the enemy, each warrior bears in his 
hand a branch of the beech-tree, Birnam Wood coming 
to Dunsinane five hundred years before it was 
ever heard or thought of in Scotland. . ; . . This 
stratagem of bearing boughs occurs very often in the 
ancient Sagas. When a battle was fought near Restaffa- 
rith, in Skaane, between the Danes and Swedes, the 
former broke branches from trees, and fastened them 
to their horses. When the villagers saw it from afar 
they exclaimed: ‘May heaven destroy this walkiny 
wood, for it will make us pay bloody forfeits this day 
before the sun goes down.’ ”’ 


Kincty Games.—The amusements ot the 
Danish court, a century and a balf ago, were at least 
promotive of honest good-humor, if not very “‘ correct.” 
Christian V. entered into them con amore, when the 
annual season of joust came round, Stag-hunting was 
the tavorite pastime at Fredericksburg; and here the 
king so far unbent that even his domestics were per- 
mitted to eat and drink with him, the entertuinment 
often degenerating into a carouse. After the emptied 
bottles had multiplied to a respectable number, what 
was called the hunting-assizes were solemnly held in 
the great court before the palace; and thus is the scene 
depicted by the limner of 1692: ‘‘ The stag is drawn into 
the midst of it by the huntsmen, who are all clothed in 
red, having their great brass hunting-horns about their 
necks; and it is there broken up with great ceremony, 
whilst the hounds attend with much noise and im- 
patience, One that is likeliest to give a good gratuity to 
the huntsmen is invited to e@ essay, and presented 
with the deer’s foot. Then proclamation is made, if 
any can inform the king (who is both supreme judge 
and executioner) of any transgression against the known 
laws of hunting that day committed, let him stand forth 
and accuse. The accused is generally found guilty; and 
then two of the gentlemen lead him to the stag, and make 
him kneel down before the horns, turning down his 
head with his buttocks up, and remove the skirts of his 
coat, which might intercept the blows. Then comes 
his majesty, and with a small long wand gives the 
offender some lashes on his riors, whilst in the 
meantime the huntsmen with their brass horns, and the 
dogs with their loud openings, proclaim the king’s 
justice and the criminal’s punishment. The whole 
scene affording diversion to the queen, ladies and other 

tators, who are always assisting, and stand in a 
circle about the place of execution. This is as often 
repeated as there happen to be delinquents, who, as 
soon as the chastisement is over, rise up and make their 


obeisance, 
‘—__—_—_——_ proudly boasting 
Of their magnificent rib-roasting. 


After all is done, the hounds are permitted to fall to, 
and eat the deer.” 


Lovers of Sterne will regret that at least 
three of his most charming thoughts should not have 
been his own. We must give up Uncle Toby's fly—the 
pretty bit of consolation to Maria, ‘‘God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb’’—and, what ie the greatest 
sacrifice, Captain Shandy’s famous recording angel. 
The fly, according to ac, was originally put out of 
the window by James I. of England, who made a remark 
| ‘exactly the same as that of Uncle Toby. His “shorn 

\atmab” is found in the French “a brebis tondue,” and 
there is a very similar thought in the “ Outlandish Pro- 
verbs, selected by Mr. G.H., 1640,”" ‘To a close shorne 
abeepe Gol gives wind by measure.”” And the famous 
recording angel has a parallel ina MS. bya monk Alberic, 
wuo hved avout the year 1100: “A demon holds a book 
| ta woich are written the sins of a particular wan, and 














an angel drops on itfroma a tear which the sinner 
had shed in doing a good and his sins are washed 
out,”” This, however, is quite a coincidence, for Sterne 
could never have sen the monk’s MS. And Sterne’s 
thought is exquisitely artistic, both in brevity, dramatic 
effect and music. Mr. Moore worked the into his 
“Peri” without scruple, 


A Danisx Lecenp.—‘It was during the 
Swedish wars of the seventeenth century, that, after a 
battle in which the en: had been worsted, a burgher 
of Flensborg was about to refresh himself with s 
draughs of beer from a small wooden bottle, when he 
he the cry of a wounded Swede, who, fixing his 
longing eyes on the beverage, exclaimed ; 
give me to drink.’ Now, the ae Flensborg 
was a kind map, and, th he greatly him- 
self, he replied at once: ‘ 
mine;’ and knee’ 


of 
action came to the ears of King Frederic III., he 
ordered the burgher into his presence, and asked him 
‘Why did you not kill the rascal?’ ‘Sire,” replied the 
man, ‘I could never slay a wounded enemy.’ ‘Thou 
meritest to be a noble,’ said the king, and he caused 


him to be created one at once, and him for his 
arms @ wooden beer-bottle pierced through with an 
by his children 


arrow; which cognizance was borne 
after him, tiil the family died out in the person of 
a maiden lady, his last descendant.” 


As ALREADY announced in the Atheneum, the 
monumental effigies of the Plan’ 
England at Fontevrauit are to re: oinsitu. Napoleon 
IIL has undertaken not only their , but bas 
assumed the duty of restoring the no! and ancient 
church wherein they repose, 








A gentleman of great medical know= 
ledge says that a more genial, wholesome and effectual 
tonic and appetizer than DRAKE’S CELEBRATED 
PLANTATION BITTERS was never discovered. He 
recommends it for Dyspepsia, for Liver Complaint, for 
Exhaustion, Weakness, for a want of Appetite, and for 
Mental Depression. It is an agreeable stimulant, and 
is equally adapted to young and old. Persons of seden- 
tary habits, like clergymen, lawyers, merchants, and 
delicate females, are particularly benefited by its use. 





MAGNOLIA WaTER.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the price, 








The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 


seum and Menagerie Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
'HOROUGHLY VENTILA 


T TED. 
THE NEW AND DAZZLING PANTOMIME. 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 
The celebrated Pantomimist and Clown, 
MR, G. L. FOX, 
supported by the 
TALENTED PANTOMIME COMPANY. 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 24.—EVENING AT 8. 
LITTLE BOY BLUE; 


OR, 
HUSH A-BY-BABY, and PATTY and HER PITCHER. 
NEW and MAGNIFICENT SCENERY, COSTUMES, 
LAUGHABLE TRICKS, ETC. 
To be seen at all hours, 

FROM SUNRISE UNTIL 10 P. M., 
ANIMATE AND INANIMATE WONDERS. 
LARGEST MUSEUM ON THIS CONTINENT. 

Specimen curiosities purchased 
FROM EVER SEUM IN EUROPE. 

THE CONTENTS OF THE UTICA MUSEUM. 
GORDON CUMMING the Lion-siayer’s COLLECTION 
has just been added. 

PROF. HUTCHINGS.... LIGHTNING CALCULATOR, 
A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT, 

A GIANTESS, DWARF, CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, etc. 
OVER 300,000 CURIOSITIES. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 


— 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
+e {T= FALL OF FORT SUMTER ; 
OR, 

LOVE AND WAR IN 1860 AND ’61.” 





Perhaps it had been better to call this book the 
** Sights in Washington at the Beginning of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Private Secre to —,” etc.; or 
yet more humorously it might have been, ‘“‘ The Court- 
ship of the old Judge Francis Underhill,” or ‘‘The 
Mistress of Loudon Heights, the Belle of the Capital, 
and her Desperate Adventures,” e persons would 
think it still more atiractive to have called it “ Profes- 
sor Jackson and Mrs, Lucy Tobiatha Stimkins, the 
Strong-Minder.” Yet, no matter; it is a historical 
novel, humorous beyond all modern invention, a truth- 
ful picture of the period, an — of the vail where 
slept the embryo of the Great bellion. 

It is illustrated, not with startling im bilities, 
but ingenious truths. In the frontisp is the 
*Origin,”” where is seen a yo at , and yet 
division founded. Agriculture erce are in 
the foreground on one side, contemplating the glory 
and power of America; but on the left hand we behold 
Justice being trampled under foot by contending politi- 
cians; and back of these are seen the foolish fanaticisms 
and “long-haired followers” consequent to a long, 
stale peace. The other illustrations are also noting 
points to the great work. 

This historical novel is not a tale of a common peo- 
ple in a common village, but it deals with persons 
whose heads were more powerful than were all the 
warriors and philosophers of the Roman Empire. And 
yet so much laughter does it contain, that but to open 
the book the noise begins; not for folly or plagiarisms, 
but humorous mistakes and love out of all sorts. 

This great historical novel reminds you, too, that as 
in the frontispiece Justice was trampled under foot, so 
has she risen, and now seizing the politicians’ throats, 
does, through the pen, draw around them the maxic 
circle of infamy, branding them, that coming genera- 
tions may witness the doom of those who plot to y 
Human Liberty, 

For sale by FRED. A, BRADY, No. 22 Ann street, 
New York, and by all Booksellers everywhere. 1 vol. 
8vo, Price 75 cents, paper. $1.25, cloth. free 
of postage, on receipt of price, 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE GREAT SENSATION ROMANCE, 


The Red Doctor. 


PUBLISHED IN 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


6 Principal Black Crook Dan ls 
for $1.00. . C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Tony Pastor’s 600 Songs; com neatl 
bound, $1.25, W. C. WEMYSS, Off Broadway Mere 
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FRAWK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, _ 











335 











all the Highest Premiums for 1866, 





543 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 








Book of Mysteries and Disclosures. 25 





cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 





Love! Love !—Instructions how to win fhe un- 
dying love of the fair sex. Sent by mail for 5 cents. 


Address J. F. JAGGERS, Box 2,743, St. Louis, Mo. 
617-19 | 





‘Kelley’s Weekly. 
An Illustrated Journal for the | 
People. | 


We will issue on the 10th of August, 1867, a paper of | 
sixteen pages, the size of Harper’s Weekly. No expense | 
will be spare@ in making it one of the best literary 
pipers published m the world. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of America and Europe have been 
engaged to contribute to its columns. The purity and 
brilliancy of its literature will render the paper a sweet 
companion in every home. 


On Saturday, August 10th, 1867. 


we will distribute half a million dollars of the profits in 
shares, including One Hundred Thousand Dollars in 
Greenbacks, to our patrons, from a subscription amount- 
ing to $1,500,000. 


One Share Returned to Every Subscriber. 


One share cash........ sce oe ceeeee s+ $20,000 
One share Cash. ....cccccccccccccccccce 10,000 
One share cash........ cevacce $6968 c060 4.000 
One share CAE. ..cccscccccccccccces cece 38,900 
One share cCagh...... scccsscccesccces 2,000 
Five shares cash, $1,000 each.......... 5,000 


‘Ten shares cash, $500 each............ 5,000 
3,360 shares cash, from $400 to $leach 51,000 
and the balance, comprising Sewing Machines, Pianos, 
Me!loJcons, Gold and Silver Watch: s, Sets of Diamonds, 
Diamond Rings, Photograph Albums, Silk Dress Pat- 
te.ns, Bibles, Opera Glasses, Works of Eminent Authors 

aud other articles, amounting to $400,000. 

A committee of well-known citizens, to be chosen by 
subscribers, will, in a public hall, distribute on Satur- 
day, August, i0, 1867, the above-named shares, and their 
report wil} be published in Kelley's Weekly, and sent to 
all snbscribers. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


O.1e copy, 26 numbers, six months, with number of 
share, $1.50 One copy, 52 numbers, one year, with 
two numbers of shares, $3. 

Receipts for the paper and number of share sent 
everywhere on receipt of price and stamp for return 
postage. 

Send the names of each subscriber, post-office ad- 
dress, town and State in tull. Money by dratt, post- 
office order, express, or in registered letters, may be 
sent at our risk. Add:ess all communications to 

A. A. KELLEY & CO., 
No. 691 Broadway, New York City. 


$6 FROM 50 CENTS, 


Call and examine «an invention urgently needed by 
everybody, or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, 
that retails easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 
Cha‘ham square, N. Y. 13-64 


Horses—To Break, Tame and Doctor: 
2 Books, 30 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank LEsiie’s CHIMNEY 
CorNER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine oi 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Cammney Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and fact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human history, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre: 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that trave! 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities o! 
human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Curmmney CoRNER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

Irhus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
wdering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement, 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents Each NuMBER, 









One three months.......... erccccccceos $1 00 
One pon six months...... wae 200 
One copy, ON year........++- evcccccese neeees 4 00 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WIrapper..--+++++ PTTTT TTT TTT ttt seeeee 7 50 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
wrapper..... eeccesse peepee peccctocceeses 15 00 
Six copies, ONE YOAT..-++++++++++++ obshbnseeve 20 00 


One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year, 7 00 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LEsiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes will be given: 
For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon, 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Bai] Field—a new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sentby express to 
address. 


auy 
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| fic (a radical cure), 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


LU 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, whicht8© are selling at 
the following prices: 


— (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


per tb. 

— (Gecen and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 

per tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST,50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c,, 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per tb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Nos. 91 ann 93 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





_ We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, . 


Great American Tea Company, 





Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail 
and we will put each party’s goodsin separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore. The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club, Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.”’ 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.”’ Direct 
letters and orders to 


, 


Nos. 81 & 83883 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 





NOW READY. 
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For SErPTEeEMEER. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'LS, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N. Y 


Boxing and Wrestling Made Hasy- 2 
Books for 20 cents, WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


300 per cent. Profit for Agents:—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
for 35 cts, Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 








Dr. William Barl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y. Cautton.—Dr. Earl has not re- 


| moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 


sale of his remedies. 607-610 





Binochromatics, the New Employ- 
ment. For particulars address THOMAS & CO., 264 
Washington street, Brooklyn, N, ¥, 617-20 





This is no Humbug! 


By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct lenry of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P, O. Drawer No 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 611-25 








Heirs Wanted.—A complete list of heirs to estates in 
Europe furnished for $1, Redden Bro’s, P.O. Box 530, 
Washington, D.C. Reference: Allen, Copp & Nisbet, 
Bankers, 8t. Louis, Mo, 612-24 





A FASCINATING BOOK 
Just Published—The History of a 


MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


And its effects on the organization of men and animals, 
By Jean Mace. 
Translated from the French, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 


“Fascinating in its form and in its moral and reli- 
gious tone above all praise.’”’-—London Review, 

“ Written in a reverent spirit deserving of commen- 
dation.”"—John Bull, 

“Let us commend this little book to parents and 
guardians throughout the length and breadth of the 
British dominions, since it is one of the very best of its 
class that we have ever seen.’’—Bell’s Messenger. 

“Everything which can contribute to a most charm- 
ing and instructive book, is here to be found.’’—Church 


“A charming guide to many important scientific sub- 
jects, necessary to be known by all who aspire to be 
well educated,”’—Clerical Journal, 

“The author’s illustrations are ample and in the 
highest degree ingenious, often presenting a familiar 
subject in a fresh light and clearing up difficulties which 
more elaborate scientific works have overlooked.”— 
7 

“ The careful study of this book will be of much benefit 
to teachers, and is recommended for a place in School 
District Libraries.”—Z. Van Bokhelin, Supt. Public In- 
struction for Maryland. 


Inlvol,12mo. Price Two Dollars. 
aa” Sent, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
610 AMERICAN NEWS CO., 121 Nassau street. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 








This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain 'wo Large and Beautifal 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at cny time. 

In the August number will be commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


whraro Did It? 
Aa” All subscriptions to be sont to . 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N, X, 


back numbers can be had. 





“ 
Phas neepanent wf Sovl-Charming.” 

ow either sex may fascinate s.nd gain the love 
Sooliens of any person they choose, instenty. ta 
simple mental scquirement wll can possess, free, by 

ad 0b oe renee with @ e to the un- 
a Ys oa sexes. A Queer, exciting book. 100,000 

T. WILLIAM & Cf)., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
Read the following reverences : “T. WrL1aM 
Gentlemen: In 1862 | a pany as toe bed — 
eg my | 7 > See the humbugs of the 

ve tested this ext 

power thoroughly, and can now a. wy any per- 
son I wish. I was severely wounded in the late war 
and in @ measure incapacitated for business, but this 
secret power gained me hosts of friends, and one of the 
best and most lovely of women for a wife. I am now in 
a good position, with a lucrative business in St. 
where I am well known, and I consider I owe ail my 
success to reading your excellent little book. Yours 
truly, CHARLES WILSON, late of Co. K., Sixth Mo, 
Vol,” ; eowtf 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress 

The best and only reliable Billiard Table mn oom te Lae 9 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sele by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


Hotel, Tavern and Bark Distil- 
lere, Manu‘acturers and Private Familys shoul 

the Guide to Mix all Kinds of Plain ond Feney ar 
Manufacture and Doctor Liquors, Wines, Cordials, 
etc., etc. Book contains 700 Receipts, 250 pages, bound 





in cloth and gold, price $2.50. Sent, e 
receipt of price. W.O. WEMYSS, 575 Brosfway, tow 
Yor! 615-22e0w 


Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid ressed envelope, single. 
copies, free of c e, may be had of the author. 
NAT IEL — Esq., 
Broo Ki Co., N. ¥. 

4a>~ Book Agents Wanted. nnn 








Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, perfect natural color for the ehecks 
lips ar nails; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected, 
Price $1 18 by mail, secure from observation. 
HUNT & CO., Perrumens, 
eowtf 41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 


4 Something New. “ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 


Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular, 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 








The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, T:-(let 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N, Y. tf 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of June 8, 1867, 
0, 15942 





No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 
Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold, Information furnished. Highest 

rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver, 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 








Pearl Cuff Buttons “‘Initialed.” Only 
$1.00, W. C, WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


' PRANK LESLIE'S 


BOYS» GIRLS WEEKLY 


Frank Leslie’s ; 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 


Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 
The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace. 

With No. 26, : 

Title and Contents to Vol. I. 
#ay~ Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


FRANK Lesire’s Boys’ anp Grrts’ WEEKLY will be 
published every Wednesday, and sold by all News 








Dealers, Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 
1 Copy for six months................... $1 25 
1 GOe B FORE. ccccccccccccccccccccccccs +. 250 
SOOpses  nccccccccccccccccccccscccscce 6 50 
SORRED § ccccccecccccvecccccccccocccs 10 00 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmaesters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
Frank Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Gt FRANK 
LxsLie’s CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yearly subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box of 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS For 
CHILDREN, the selling price of which is Three Dol- 
lars; or SEBRING’S PARLOR BASEBALL FIELD, tho 
retail price of which is Five Dollars. 


MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTs, 


As the Boys’ anp Grats’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 
Send Subscriptions to 


FRANK LESLIE, 





537 Pearl street, N. X. 
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[Avausr 10, 1867. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS TRIUMPHANT 


aT TRE 
Exposition of all Nations. 
In aidition to 
THE GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR, 
the Emperor Napoleon, in person, accompanied the 
presentation with the decoration of 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, ’ 
thereby conferring to the 
CHICKERING MEDAL 

the only distinction over the four other medals awarded 
for Piano-fories, all of which were exactly alike and of 
equal value, and thereby confirming the unanimous 
award of the 
THREE JURIES AND THE IMPERIAL COMMISSION 


placing the 
CHICKERING PIANO 
at the head of all others. . 
WAREROOMS, No. 652 Broadway, New York. 
617-190 


‘THE FERRO-PHOTOGRAPH, 
NON-REVERSED FERROTYPE, 


is the latest improvement in the art, 
They are more quickly made, and are a more correct 
likeness than any other positive picture. 
Taken in all sizes, and delivered in a few minutes, at 
ESTABROOKE’S, 
ts) 805 Broadway, New York. 








LADIES’ LACE 


PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by the Case. 
tfo WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE GREAT SENSATION ROMANCE, 


The Red Doctor. 


PUBLISHED IN 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 
BULL'S 
Sor. 


New York. 


BAY RUM SOAP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps. 
WONE BETTER IMPORTED. 





3.0 








612-240 





STEDL SHIRT COLLAR, Superbly En- 
ameled Snow White, $1. Mailed free. JOHN FOGGAN 
& CO., 78 Nassau street, New York. ° 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. . 


TO THE LADIES OF AMERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867, 











Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 
will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections. 


Its Claims: 
L—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
‘the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
‘in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
‘@tely afier their arrival. Our Magazine is the only one 
‘hus giving the latest tashions. In most ofthe periodi- 
¢als offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old. 


IL—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 
retend rei to furnish Ladies with full information. 
des the ll Length Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
attire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 
of no single house, our selections beine made frorh the 
choicest offered. In a word, we can boldly assert that 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. 


IIl.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Frank Lesire’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 

Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 


IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo Lith phs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engra’ , embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
ae, Anima! Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 


TERMS: 

One copy, for one year 

Four to one pos 

With the additional advantage of one extra 

“5 copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated News- 

paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s Maga- 


























































































































ere, Chicago, Agents for North-Western States. 





zine, tor one year to one address, 





G19 & G20 | BrOsdway; for stecrage, No. 3 Chambers Mireet, 
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THE NEW YORK SHOE-BLACK. ~~ tailoring. Tt makes stitch alike c pote geen Pane ee! 
Naporgzon (to Wikoff)—‘ Those boots are a bit dirty--if you contrive to get them bright you will Agents. For full articulars, po ma ——— — 
prove to be the smartest boy of the age.” 609-210 W. é. WHAON & €0., Cleveland, Ohio; differen 
’ : aie will be 
PETER COOPER’S GELATINE GROVER&BA "a The F 
WILL MAKE clever # 
Delicious Jellics , the Abb 
With great ease, Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE | ' HIGHEST PREMIUM one whe 
RUSSE, &c. Elasti . . 
Lock Stitch Reversible Feed Directions for use with the packages. For Sale by | Hlastic Stitch and Lock Stitch hours w 
GQeocwre a Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, for all | 
SEWING MACHINE, | o-20 | SEWING MACHINES, end hy, 
The Best in the World for Family Use. Dr. Wadsworth’s Uterine Hlevator or } we Sys. He Te reget 
aaa ey bey CO., Stem Possesyy aaeem .PUBLISHED THIS DAY. these a 
woniway, How or means te reduction of THE GREAT SENSATION ROMANCE, quired. 
— — ea * pa eammmmaamane ini. or ) of your 
wom, is abundantl and f I "h : 
A SAFE, blished. | It ray gly Fe- e Red Doctor. society 
o y twent e PUBLISHED IN imiti 
CERTAIN, first-class physicians in Rhode Island, and by eminent ey oo 
Y aD practitioners of medicine in almost every State in the Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. — 
\ § Union. Send s for pamphlet. For sale by the sire to a 
\ Speedy Cure | proprietor, H. H. B GTON, Druggist, Providence, ’ 
oes Rhode Island, 613-etwo - . Y , 
cured W. 
NEURALGIA, ‘POLLAE & SON, TA R R A N ¥y S enforced 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods EFFERVE ENT brin 
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NERVOUS way, n. 4th St. Pipes and Holders cut ZF K ER vious sti 
DISEASES to order and All goods war- results a 
pEASESs — Send for wholesale ‘ singiinitartati times yc 
Its at vee are or retail circular, Letter-Box 6846. Pg Great Remedy for all Bilious Complaints. rigid de 
Magical. . ‘ 
Sent LF wl men of price end “7-7 geome. igaame —- lemma fimes in 
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AND MELODEONS Self-Measurement for Shirts. ———— ee _ to prod 
ie ws one * omega Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of MERCHANTS, BANKERS, than at 
Forty thousand arenow inuse Se Sea Styles of Shirts and And others should send to all parts of tho United States the opp 
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LOCK STIT to introduce a new article of household utility. Onzx stability. 
| i Frve Dotuars CAPITAL REQUIRED. Partic free. tion was 
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everyboc 
SEWING MACHINES, Tho Perpetual (watch charm) Siled, 0 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— doctrine: 
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Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, | ' . 
M. CAMPBELL, the well-known Dealer and Importe ) oman oa tettere 50. Fee nh 
‘ , the well-known er and Im r 6 and let cts. ; i | 
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IN THE ART OF . No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, BM. Y. accustom 
P. O. Box, 5,578. thing gr. 
‘\ Active Agents wanted everywhere. to graft 
2 Ugages o 
DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN tices ofa 
ANTWERP and NEW YORE. they hay 
The only Book of the kind ever Published. The undersigned will dispatch the fi st-class English the Spiri 
Containing over ONE THOUSAND DEVICES AND DIA- ople. 
Grams of the different styles of HAIR BRAIDING, nt 4 gy , oe 
SWITCHES, CURLS, PUFFS, WATERFALLS, CHIGNONS, 4 FROM ANTWERP: = s Mls 
FRIZETTES, with elaborate patterns of HAIR JEWELRY, May 29. ss vy E Governm 
CHAINS, BRACELETS, PINS, NECKLACES, CHARMS, etc. bene 26 me form: 
Its elegant plates enable ladies to dress hair in the Jatest July 13 , July 17, | of 
PARISIAN OF AMERICAN STYLES. The INSTRUCTIONS given From Aniwerp—First Cabin $90 00 | their spi 
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AGENTS WANTED in every county in the United | ,,2;cisht is taken at the lowest rates for Antwerp, Bot | hestve. ve 
States and Canadas. J. 8. GOODMAN & CO., Publish- | New York. For freight and cabin passage, No. 67 | 25 Cents Bottle, with Brush. ) , 
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